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THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


PLANS HAVE NOW BEEN PREPARED for a 
secondary school for Middlesex Education Com- 
mittee which will provide all types of secondary 
education for 800 pupils. The general basis of the 
scheme is the decentralisation of the various units 
of the school plan into separate zones with differing 
educational functions. The plans are illustrated and 
described. 258 


WITH THE OBJECT OF ENCOURAGING a high 
standard of design in local authorities’ housing 
estates and houses, the Minister of Health has 
decided, with the concurrence of the R.I.B.A., to 
award annually medals and diplomas for housing 
schemes adjudged the most meritorious. 267 


GUIDANCE ON THE QUESTION of landscape 
architecture in the National Parks was given by Mr. 
Clough Williams-Ellis, M.C., F.R.I.B.A., in a talk 
at the Institute of Landscape Architects. 269 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS, CHARGES AND CON- 
TROL were among the matters dealt with at a dis- 
cussion held at the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors on the provisions of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947. 270 


A STATEMENT on the method of dealing with 
claims under section 58 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act has been issued by the Central Land 
Board. 272 


THE MINISTER OF HEALTH has made known his 
views on the subject of the price at which local 
authorities may sell land for the provision of places 
of worship and other ancillary buildings. 275 


MR. ROBERT O. LLOYD, O.B.E., President of the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers, 
has criticised what he describes as the “* arbitrary 
ratio” of nine local authority houses to one private 
sale house. 277 


SOME DETAILS regarding the progress made to date 
with the redevelopment of the City of London have 
been given by Mr. C. Ernest Link, chairman of the 
City Improvements and Town Planning Committee. 278 
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ARE TOWN-PLANNERS PLANNING 
TOO FAR AHEAD? 


| his address to the Royal Society of Arts, reported in 

The Builder of February 10, Mr. Munro-Runtz, 
F.R.LC.S., answered this question in the affirmative. He 
seems to have been led to this conclusion following the 
examination of some town-planning schemes which appeared 
to him to consist mainly of roads and zoning. Town- 
planning schemes have, however, now been superseded by 
development plans which are often preceded by reports 
illustrated by plans. These reports and plans make clear 
what is proposed and why, and afford all concerned an 
opportunity to express their views for consideration by the 
Local Planning Authority before it adopts its development 


plan and presents it to the Minister for his approval. An 
examination of some of these reports and plans—e.g., the 
County of London Plan, the Greater London Plan, the 
City of Manchester Plan, and the Outline Plan for the 
Portsmouth District—reveals that most of the matters 
which Mr. Munro-Runtz asks town-planners to consider 
are normally taken into account by them. 


Population and industry are taken fully into account 
because, as the Barlow Royal Commission pointed out in 
1938, ‘‘ the distribution of basic industries in Great Britain 
determine the distribution of the industrial population.” 
It is the function of the Government to frame national 
policy on these matters, and the town-planner must design 
his plans in the light of that policy. At present the two 
great political parties are agreed on a policy of full 
employment. : 

Those preparing plans for the reconstruction of bombed 
cities were exhorted by Government “to plan boldly.” 
The plans their town-planners have produced have properly 
been bold, but in no sense grandiose or reckless. In the 
North-East Development Area Plan, for example, the whole 
question of the building and constructional work involved 
in the realisation of the plan was carefully examined and it 
was found that, provided the existing building and civil 
engineering force in the area was maintained, the work 
could be completed within a period of from 35 to 40 years. 
The report on that plan states: ‘‘ The essential require- 
ment is for a definite but elastic programme and order of 
priorities to direct all the effort normally involved in 
development and redevelopment, to the realisation of a 
planned common aim for the area as a whole in order that 
such effort may not in the future, as it has in the past, be 
largely frittered away on unrelated, unprogrammed and, in 
some cases, futile objectives.” 

Do planners look too far ahead? To look 40 years 
ahead when planning a region would not seem unreason- 
able, but with regard to normal development plans the 
Ministry only ask local planning authorities to look 20 years 
ahead when preparing their programme maps. Moreover, 
the Act requires review of surveys and development plans 
every five years. If, therefore, initial planning has been 
too bold it can readily be corrected, and it is interesting to 
note that the areas of London (e.g., Bloomsbury and parts 
of the West End) boldly planned by the great landowners 
of the past can be much more readily adapted to present 
needs than can the unplanned areas by which they are 
surrounded. 

To turn to the questions of new towns and community 
planning, it was during the years of /aisser-faire that large 
areas were developed without focus and without any sense 
of community. One of the main aims of modern town- 
planning is to recreate neighbourhoods, embracing a variety 
of income groups and each with its community centre. 
If the churches can provide worthy buildings, the town- 
planner will gladly allot them dominant sites, as witness 
Hampstead Garden Suburb. In the plan for Harlow New 
Town, a civic chapel is provided for in the civic centre. If 
less dominant than the building of the municipal offices, 
that surely reflects the present spirit of the age and not 
necessarily that of the town-planner. Perhaps he should 
have looked further ahead to the future when once again 
God will visibly triumph over Mammon ! 

As to the absorption of agricultural land, no one can 
deny that our overcrowded cities must be thinned out and 
therefore more land must be built upon. A new town will 
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not occupy more land than the same amount of development 
added to the periphery of and further enclosing and adding 
to the congestion of a large town. Moreover the Ministry 
of Agriculture has its say with reference to the siting of all 
new towns and several have been shifted to meet its 
objections. 

The suggestion that the freedom of the individual is 
endangered because the officials administering the Town 
Planning Acts have a vested interest in those Acts, which 
warps their judgment, is unworthy. The Acts were enacted 
by the elected representatives of the people. The Officials 
merely see that they are properly and fairly administered. 


THE BUILDER 


February 24 1950 


Personal freedom unrelated to the community spells anarchy. 
Is personal freedom denied because one person is prevented 
from building a noisy factory next to a private home? 
Or because the occupier of a home is denied direct access 
of his car to the highway, to the danger of the pedestrian 
and the confusion of traffic ? 


The issue of personal freedom was raised in the paper, 
although unrelated to its title. Limits of space prevent 
reference to other points raised in the paper, to which 
answers could have been given, but perhaps enough has 
been said to make manifest that by and large town-planners 
are not planning too far ahead. 





NOTES anp NEWS 


Temple Bar. 


PROPOSALS have often been made to 

bring back Temple Bar to London, 
from its rural site at Theobalds Park, 
Cheshunt, Herts, where it was set up in 
1887, by Sir Henry Bruce Meux after 
lying about in pieces in a yard in Farring- 
don-road for nearly ten years following 
its removal from the western end of 
Fleet-street, where it had become a 
serious obstruction to traffic. Hopes for 
its return are again raised by the offer 
of the present owner, Mr. Ian Gilmour, 
to give it back to the City, though he is 
opposed to the suggestion that it should 
be conveyed to the Minister of Works by 
deed of gift under the Ancient Monu- 
ments Acts because that would probably 
mean that the monument would remain 
where it is. The L.C.C. is also against 
removal, but the London Society, which 
has long advocated its return, is consider- 
ing the raising of a sum of £10,000 by 
public subscription for this purpose. One 
suggestion is that it should be set up at 
the foot of Ludgate Hill on the removal 
of the railway bridge, as contemplated 
under the City Plan; and another, an old 
one by the way, that it should be re- 
erected at the Embankment end of Middle 
Temple-lane. The former scheme, it now 
seems, has been abandoned in favour of 
placing the Bar in a subsidiary thorough- 
fare in the City. 

One of Wren’s finest minor works, the 
Bar is of Portland stone and was set up 
in Fleet-street in 1670-72 on the site of 
an earlier Bar destroyed in the Great 
Fire. It bore on its eastern front statues 


of James I and Queen Elizabeth and on 
its western, statues of Charles I and 
Charles II. These latter are seen in the 
delightful lithograph which Thomas 
Shotter Boys did in 1842. Behind the 
Bar rises the tower of St. Dunstan-in-the- 
West, and immediately to the right of 
this is the overhanging exterior of Inner 
Temple Gate-house, which still survives. 
Something else that particularly interests 
us in this lithograph is, in the left fore- 
ground behind an enormous baulk of 
timber on a float, a Hansom cab. This 
must surely be one of the earliest repre- 
sentations of that historic vehicle. It is 
interesting to reflect that while Boys was 
making this pictorial record, Hansom, 
probably somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood, was thinking about the first 
number of The Builder! 


Medals for Housing. 


_AN imaginative proposal by the Minis- 
try of Health to award bronze medals and 
diplomas for a high standard of design 
of buildings and layout of local authority 
housing work will be greeted with enthu- 
siasm. The full scope of the scheme is 
outlined on another page, but briefly, 
awards will be offered for one urban 
scheme and one rural scheme in each 
region outside London. In the London 
region there will be awards for a scheme 
of new development and another for a 
scheme of reconstruction. The Ministry 
recognises eleven regions, and there are 
22 medals for award normally, though for 
the first occasion each area may put for- 
ward four schemes, making 44 in all. 
Scotland is not included in the present 
scheme. 
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TEMPLE BAR, STRAND, IN A.D. 1842, LOOKING ee From a lithograph by Thomas Shotter 


Boys. (See Note. 


The Awards Committee to be set up in 
each region will have as chairman an 
architect nominated by the R.I.B.A., and, 
in fact, of the nine who will form each 
committee, five are architects, but the lay- 
men (to include one woman resident in the 
area) will have a fair crack of the whip. 


We see in this step more than mere 
glorification of the architect. Clearly, if 
local interest can be aroused, the scheme 
should lead to a more intelligent appre- 
ciation by those who live in houses de- 
signed by others of the basis of good 
architecture; it is possible, too, that archi- 
tects may be none the worse for hearing 
at first hand the views of those for whom 
they build. 


Siting of Rural Houses. 

THE Minister of Town and Country 
Planning has for some time been con- 
sidering what help he could give to local 
authorities in deciding the difficult ques- 
tions which often result from applications 
to build houses in country districts. 
‘** Notes on the Siting of Houses in Coun- 
try Districts ” (Stationery Office, 3d.) now 
issued, deals chiefly with proposals by 
private developers, but advice is also 
contained which should be of assistance 
to authorities in the formulation of 
development plans. 


“Danish Architecture To-day.” 

THE exhibition “Danish Architecture 
of To-day,” which will be on view at the 
R.I.B.A. from Tuesday, February 28, to 
Wednesday, March 29, is divided into 
seven sections and covers town planning, 
housing, civic centres and _ churches, 
schools, recreation and sports buildings, 
and commercial buildings. Many have 
been built in the five years since the war. 

The exhibition for the organisation of 
which three Danish architects, Mr. Finn 
Juhl, Mr. Ole Hagen and Mr. Esbjorn 
Hiort, acting on behalf of the Association 
of Danish Architects in Copenhagen, are 
primarily responsible, will also include 
examples of Danish designs for furniture, 
textiles and ceramics. 


Building in Denmark To-day. 

IN the post-war period free enterprise 
has been encouraged in the Danish build- 
ing industry and as a result of the addi- 
tional assistance possible through the pub- 
lic service building societies about 50 per 
cent. of Denmark’s housing has been pro- 
vided, either by small houses for owner 
occupation or for letting under private 
ownership. 

The importance which Denmark 
attaches to building undertaken by pub- 
lic service building societies is due on 
the one hand to the growing recognition 
of the fact that private building, in spite 
of the stringent building and town plan- 
ning regulations, needs to be supplemented 
by other forms of enterprise more directly 
concerned with social aspects, whilst at 
the same time feeling the greatest hesita- 
tion in allowing this supplementary build- 
ing activity to be undertaken by Govern- 
ment and local authorities direct. The 
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NEW BUS STOP DESIGN. London Transport 
has over 30 types of bus and tram stop signs in 


use at present. This new design will be the 
standard for ail future replacements and will 
shortly be seen in the City. It is constructed of 
precast concrete with an anodised aluminium 
finial. The sign flag is of enamelled iron. 


public service building societies afford a 
form of organisation which pays due 
regard both to the social and financial 
interests of the community. 

With a population of four million and 
an estimated total housing shortage .of 
35,000, Denmark is already producing 
over 22,000 new dwellings a year, which 
is roughly 1,000 more than the pre-war 
annual production. There have been 
shortages of labour and materials, and 
there have in consequence had to be many 
restrictive measures. The position is im- 
proving and restrictions are constantly 
being removed. 


Probationership of the R.I.B.A. 


THE Councit of the Royal Institute, on 
the recommendation of the Board of 
Architectural Education, have decided 
that the General Certificate of Education 
shall be added to the list of examinations 
accepted for the Probationership of the 
R.I.B.A., provided that it covers the fol- 
lowing subjects: (1) English (language); 
(2) mathematics (elementary), and either 
three of the following if all five subjects 
are taken at “ordinary” level or two of 
the following if at least one of the four 
subjects is taken at the “ advanced ” level: 
(a) A modern language, other than 
English; (b) physics; (c) chemistry; (d) 
physics with chemistry; (e) mechanics; (f) 
general science; (g) history; (h) geography; 
(i) economics; (j) mathematics (advanced 
or “ further ” or “additional ”); (k) Latin; 
(1) Greek; (m) English literature; and (n) 
art. 

The applicant will be required to 
submit drawings in support of his 
application for the Probationership. 
Lethabites at the R.I.B.A. 

“To ME, Lethaby is not dead; he is a 

an of the future, with a future.” With 
these words Mr. Noel Rooke ended his 
lecture on Tuesday on “ Lethaby, Webb 
and Morris,” and to judge by the full 
house at the R.I.B.A., others think the 
same. Not since Frank Lloyd Wright’s 


THE BUILDER 


lectures in 1939 has the Henry Jarvis 
Hall been so packed,, with the audience 
overflowing into the foyer, and it was a 
matter for regret, therefore, that many 
heard with difficulty, for Mr. Rooke’s 
voice is not adapted to the large hall and 
some of his magnificent subject matter 
was lost to his hearers; the text will be 
read with the greater interest. 

Though the exhibition of the work of 
this great triumvirate (which had been 
splendidly arranged by Mr. Alwyn 
Waters, F.R.I.B.A.) was an added attrac- 
tion, there is no doubt that most people 
were drawn by the prospect of hearing 
more of the principles which inspired 
these men who are legendary already 
though so comparatively recently dead. 
Mr. Rooke’s paper succeeded admirably 
in giving a picture of what they were 
like, and for that he deserves our fullest 
thanks. Mr. H. M. Fletcher, Mr. John 
Brandon-Jones and Mr. John Noppen 
were among those who, in the discussion, 
added their tributes and reminiscences. 


Kent’s Building Programme. 

THE REPORT of the Buildings Committee 
of the Kent County Council submitted 
at the quarterly meeting on February 
15 shows that 108 major ccatracts of 
a total estimated cost of £3,279,500 are 
in progress and 23 further projects are 
at working drawing stage, estimated to 
cost £1,156,778. Of this latter group 
12 projects, costing £940,219, are being 
planned by private architects in col- 
laboration with the County Architect, 
Mr. Sidney Loweth, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
In addition the Buildings Department has 
been asked to prepare preliminary plans 
for 89 other projects, and the services of 
private architects are being engaged in 
respect of 21 of them. 


Festival of Britain, 1951. 

Mr. Epwarp Mis, _ F.R.1.B.A., 
F.R.S.A., has been appointed architect for 
the administration block and __ staff 
canteen to be built on the exhibition site 
adjoining Waterloo Bridge-road. He will 
also prepare designs for the decorative 
screen surrounding the downstream 
section of the site. 

For various reasons it has been found 
necessary to alter the layout and use 
of that part of the exhibition site for 
which Mr. Denis Clarke Hall, F.R.I.B.A., 
was appointed architect, and the pro- 
posed children’s créche has _ been 
eliminated. Mr. Clarke Hall has there- 
fore asked to be relieved of the responsi- 
bility of acting as architect for the re- 
mainder of this area, and Mr. Bronek 
Katz., Dip. Ing. Arch., F.S.1.A., and Mr. 
R. Vaughan, A.R.I.B.A., A.A. Dip., have 
undertaken to supervise this work. 

ON March 7 Mr. Hugh Casson, director 
of Architecture to the Festival of 
Britain, will read a paper at the R.I.B.A. 
on the 1951 Exhibition. At the same 
time there will be a small exhibition of 
models and perspectives illustrating the 
exhibition. This exhibition will 
officially open to the public from Friday, 
March 10, to Friday, March 17, weekdays 
10-7 p.m., Saturdays 10-5 p.m., closed on 
Sundays—admission free. 

In the course of his paper it is ex- 
pected that Mr. Casson will reply to 
recent criticisms concerning the dangers 
of overcrowding on the South Bank site. 


A.A. War Memorial Dedication. 

THE VERY REVEREND W. R. MATTHEWS, 
K.C.V.O., Dean of St. Paul’s, is to officiate 
at the dedication ceremony of the Archi- 
tectural Association’s War Memorial 
(1914-18; 1939-45) to be held at 36, Bed- 
ford-square, W.C.1, on February 28, at 
12 noon. 
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Professional Announcement. 


Mr. F. Steven ALEXANDER, A.R.I.B.A., has 
changed his address from 161, Station-road, 
Hendon, N.W.4, to 11, Copthali-drive, Mill Hil, 
London, N.W.7. 


COMING EVENTS 


Monday, February 27. 
Buitpinc Centre.—Opening of an SN 


of drawings by Mr. Hugh Casson, F.R.1.B.A. 
The Building Centre, 9, Conduit-street, W.1. 
10 a.m. Continuing until March 11. 

INsTITUTION OF HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS (LIVERPOOL AND District BRancH).— 
“Domestic Hot Water.” by Dr. J. C. Wesion, 
B.Sc., Ph.D. Radiant House, Bold-street, Liver- 
pool. 6.30 p.m. 


Tuesday, February 28. 

R.1.B.A.—Opening of exhibition on ‘‘ Danish 
Arciitecture of To-day.” R.1.B.A., 66, Portland- 

lace, W.1. 10 a.m. Remaining open until 

arch 29. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Dedication of the 
A.A. War Memorial by the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
the Very Reverend W. R. Matihews, K.C.V.O. 
36, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 12 noon. 

L.M.B.A. (Southern Area).—Luncheon to be 
followed by a talk on “ The Work of the Build- 
ing Centre,” by Mr. R. Nott. Café Royal, North 
End, Croydon. 8 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.—“ Copper 
and the Sanitary Engineer,” by Dr. E. Carr, 
B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E., Caxton Hall, Westmin- 
ster. 6.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF HEATING AND _ VENTILATING 
Enoineers (Scottish Brancu).—‘‘ Boiler House 
Layout,” by Mr. F. Spalding. _ Engineering 
Centre. 351, Sauchiehall-sireet, Glasgow, C.3. 


6.30 p.m. 
Wednesday, March 1. 

Town anp Country PLanninG ASSOCIATION.— 
“The Claim for Amenity,’’ by Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis, F.RI.B.A. Planning Centre, 28, 
King-street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 5.45 p.m. 

Ministry oF Works.—‘ Failures in Concrete 
Work—Their Causes and Cure,” by Dr. B. H. 
Knight, D.Sc., Ph.D., M.Inst.C.E. R.1.B.A., 
66, Portland-place, London, W.1. 6.30 p.m. 

Artists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT LNSTITUTION.— 
A.G.M. Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, W.1. 2.50 p.m. 

Thursday, March 2. 

Town P.Lanninc Institute.—‘ Planning and 
Architecture,” by Professor R. A. Cordingley, 
M.A., F.R.I.B.A. Livingstone Hall, Broadway, 
Westminster, London, 8.W.1. 6 p.m. 

CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS’ AND Estate AGENTS’ 
Institute.—‘‘ Town Planning Practice,” by 
Mr. James W. R. Adams, F.R.G.S., F.LL.A. 29, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 6 p.m. 

PoLtyTEcHNIC SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ 
AssociaTIon.—A meeting is to be held with a 
view to reviving the above-named association. 
Room 9, Polytechnic, Regent-street, W.1. 
6.50 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—‘“‘ Some 
Electrical Methods of Measuring Mechanical 
Quantities,” by Mr. F. J cock, LLE.R. 
The Institution, Savoy-place, W.C.2. 

Friday, March 3. 

InNstITUTE OF ReGistereD ARcHITECTs.—‘ The 
Duties of a District Surveyor,” by Mr. Richard 
B. Ling, F.R.1.B.A., F.R.LC.S. St. Ermin’s 
Hotel, Caxion-street, S.W.1. 6.30 p.m. 


FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1850 
Saturday, February 23, 1850. 


SINKING FUND FOR PuBLiIc WorkKs.—By 
the time our next publication will have 
appeared, the minister’s scheme for carry- 
ing on the business of the Office of 
Works will probably have been placed 
before the public : What that proposition 
may be, of course, is at present veiled 
in obscurity. It is hoped that it may 
comprise some of the features in the plan 
suggested some few weeks since. It will 
be remembered that it was suggested to 
place under a separate and independent 
commission all new works sanctioned by 
Parliament; that the cost of the same 
should form a separate stock, or fund— 
the interest and the further sum neces- 
sary for its redemption, after a lengthened 
period, being the annual charge to be 
provided by Parliament; thus, for 
instance, instead of charging the country, 
within a period of 15 years, the whole 
expense of the Houses of Parliament, it 
would be perhaps annually 6 or 7 per 
cent. upon the outlay—a charge scarcely 
to be felt. 


5.30 p.m. 
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Lethaby, Webb and Morris 


EXHIBITION OF THEIR 


WORK AT THE R.LB.A._ 


By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.1LB.A. 


TTuIs small exhibition is now on view 
at the R.I.B.A. in connection with 
the paper by Mr. Noel Rooke, read on 
February 2 (see p. 255). The three men 
in question were closely linked together 
in their efforts to introduce a new spirit 
into architecture and the decorative 
crafts, so that there is a reason for 
organising this joint display. Nearly all 
the drawings have been selected from the 
large collection in the Institute Library, 
but the photographs and other exhibits 
have been contributed from a variety of 
sources. 

Although. there has been recently a 
striking revival of interest in the ideas 
and ideals of these three men, the actual 
examples of the architectural designs now 
exhibited are poles apart from anything 
that is being, or can be, built to-day. 
Most of them are for spacious and fairly 
expensive country houses with an ample 
Tange of reception rooms, a gun-room, 
my lady’s boudoir, lavish kitchens, and 
stabling. They bristle with massive and 
lofty chimneys, gables and turrets: they 
are embellished with ornate stone fire- 
places, panelling, even with internal half- 
timberwork, and every sort of carved and 
modelled ornament. They do show a 
contrast to the pompous mansions of the 
last stucco stage of the classical revival 
and to the gimcrack villas of the Gothic 
revival, but they are more akin to Nor- 
man Shaw’s style than to the studied sim- 
plicities of Voysey at the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

In fact, “ those were the days ”—for 
the fortunate people who were able to 
commission such dwellings and for the 
architects who were lucky enough to be 
commissioned to design them—but they 
have gone for ever. Apart from the mere 
question of cost, taste has changed and 
millionaires who are in a position to 
spend money freely on building would 
prefer something less fussy and more 
austere, even if they could obtain a permit 
to indulge in such extravagance. The 
architecture of Webb and Lethaby must 
be judged rather by what it signified than 
by what it was, and it must be censidered 
in its context—the period of self-compla- 
cent optimism and excessive elaboration 
which followed the 1851 Exhibition “ and 
all that.” But for Morris, Webb and 
Lethaby, we should have had no Voysey, 
no Ernest Newton, no Dawber and no 
Lutyens; while Norman Shaw and Ernest 
George also come into the picture. 
Morris, Webb and Lethaby were all pio- 
neers, but two of them were also 
preachers, and Lethaby’s influence is more 
important than his actual designs. 


The Influence of William Morris. 


William Morris (1834-96) is the best 
known of the trio, for his social, political 
and literary work even more than for his 
adventures in the decorative crafts. This 
exhibition appropriately contains a dis- 
play arranged by the Society for the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Buildings—the 
“* Anti-scrape,” Morris called it—which he 
founded in 1877, with Philip Webb and a 
few others. Among the exhibits are the 
minutes of the first meeting, photographs 
of buildings restored by the Society or 
in accordance with its principles, a typical 
survey of a historical town (King’s Lynn) 
recently carried out by the Society, and 
some examples of its work in saving and 
preserving old windmills. There are 14 


examples of typical wallpapers designed 
by Morris, beautiful floral compositions 
with green predominating in their colours, 
and a discriminating selection of eight 
lovely textile fabrics. Next to these stands 
an oak cabinet designed and made by 
Sidney Barnsley, and two graceful can- 
delabra of silver or pewter from the same 
hand, all in the Morris tradition and very 
original. A few pages from the Kelm- 
scott Press are also shown, but no archi- 
tectural work; for Morris, although he 
had some training as an architect, never 
produced any buildings. 


Philip Webb as Artist. ; 

Philip Webb (1831-1915) worked with 
Morris from the outset, and built the 
famous Red House at Bexley Heath for 
him in 1860, when both men were under 
30. No drawings of that house are ex- 
hibited, but its appearance is familiar to 
most people. Webb did much non-archi- 
tectural designing for the Morris firm, 
particularly birds and animals, which 
Morris himself found difficult to draw. 
Webb’s consummate skill in this field is 
represented here by a marvellous series of 
drawings of peacocks, a raven, a swan, a 
fox and a hare. These were all made for 
the Morris firm, presumably for use on 
tapestries and wallpapers in a conven- 
tionalised form. Below them hang three 
photographs of oak furniture designed by 
Webb for the Red House. These show 
his talent at its worst, for even if he had 
succeeded in casting off the shackles of 
the classical tradition and most—but cer- 
tainly not all—of the fripperies of the 
Gothic revival, he had not yet provided a 
worthy substitute, and the result was 
neither simple nor tasteful, a mere grop- 
ing after a new ideal. A large sideboard 
in walnut is more successful. The brick 
fireplace for the same house, with a 
pointed Gothic relieving arch filled in with 
herring-bone brickwork, is another in- 
stance of his search for a new note in 
honest craftsmanship, not yet achieved. 
Voysey attained it 40 years later. 


Webb as Architect. 


_ Webb’s architecture appears at its worst 
in an ink competition design (c. 1864) for 
the new Exchange at Bradford, fortu- 
nately never submitted. It is in stone, in 
the manner of G. E. Street, to whom he 
had acted as chief assistant a few years 
before. The nondescript facade has a 
feeble clock-tower and a prickly octagonal 
lantern in lead. “ Arisaig House,” be- 
tween Mallaig and Fort William, was 
built in 1863. Later, it was burnt down 
and rebuilt, but two photographs illus- 
trate its original appearance. It was a 
simple stone house with sash-windows, 
gables and bold chimneys. Another photo- 
graph shows the simple white-washed 
farmhouses of Borrowdale (1864) adjoin- 
ing it, and a pleasant little stable near by. 
“ West _ House,” Glebe-place, Chelsea 
(1873), is a commendably simple brick 
house, but in no way distinguished. 
There are no drawings here of “ Jol- 
wynds” in Surrey, the charming brick 
house with gables and enormous chim- 
neys that he built for Sir William Bow- 
man in 1873-6; but two surreptitious 
photographs are displayed showing Webb 
on the works, in all his glory of bowler, 
beard and ulster: these are amusing be- 
cause he strongly objected to being 
photographed. 

“Rounton Grange,” near Northaller- 
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ton, the stone mansion, four storeys high 
plus attics, that he erested for Sir Low- 
thian Bell in 1872-6, is also represented 
by photographs, as are an attractive little 
village school at Rounton and the block 
of offices at Middlesbrough that he built 
for Bell in 1890, with a bold cornice and 
a pleasant entrance hall. Very different 
in character are the two designs prepared 
in 1875 for a church at Brampton, in 
Cumberland, with three aisles of equal 
width. It is a building of some size, but is 
chiefly noteworthy for its remarkably 
interesting detail, Gothic of a sort yet 
quite unorthodox. The’ exhibits include 
some splendid half-inch details. 

“ Standen,” at East Grinstead (1892), is 
a large and pleasant country house with 
gables and sash windows, but of no par- 
ticular style—just Webb. It is illustrated 
by eight sheets of working drawings and 
some rough sketches, together with a few 
photographs. Of “Clouds,” at East 
Knoyle, in Wiltshire (1896), for the Hon. 
Percy Wyndham, M.P., there are 19 
sheets of working drawings selected from 
hundreds in the R.I.B.A. Library, and 
also some photographs. The drawings 
exhibited are in ink and colour, including 
some half-inch and inch details, which, it 
is interesting to note, formed part of the 
contract. It is an immense house in a 
non-commital style, neither Georgian nor 
Jacobean, of brick with stone dressings. 
The interior resembles Norman Shaw’s 
work, but is more original. Some of the 
drawings show Webb’s first scheme for 
this house, abandoned after he had 
worked 18 months on it. 


Some Fine Half-inch Details. 

Equally: typical of late-Victorian spa- 
ciousness and easy living is Exning Hall, 
Newmarket (1896), for Captain E. W. 
Birch. In this case there are 16 sheets of 
contract and detail drawings, all carefully 
finished in ink and colour.. The work 
comprised extensive additions to an 
existing three-storey Georgian mansion of 
brick with stone dressings, and here again 
the style is unmistakably Webb’s own. The 
fine set of half-inch details are worth 
study, showing his mastery of construction, 
which at that period involved no steel- 
work and. no synthetic materials. The 
traditional crafts still held the field, but 
Webb was no traditionalist, and his design 
for a stone chimneypiece shows how origi- 
nal he could be. This quality appears 
also in the imaginative and beautifully 
drawn details of the ceremonial mace that 
he designed for the University of Bir- 
mingham in 1902, when he was: 71 years 
of age, also exhibited here. 


Lethaby as Architect. 

W. R. Lethaby (1857) was a generation 
younger than Webb and Morris, but came 
under their influence early in life. He 
has attained a high reputation as prophet, 
preacher and teacher, but little has been 
said of his actual buildings. They were 
never numerous, but are now illustrated 
fairly comprehensively in this exhibition. 
The series begins, chronologically, with 
drawings made as chief assistant to Nor- 
man Shaw from c. 1878 to c. 1890. There 
is a plan and elevation of Shaw’s church 
of St. Margaret at Ilkley (1878), neatly 
drawn in ink; a clever perspective in 
rather scratchy ink-line of a_ typically 
Shaw country house and a really masterly 
perspective drawing in ink of the famous 
and colossal stone chimneypiece at Daw- 
pool, in Cheshire (1882). In this last, 
the statuary, the carved ornament, and 
the texture of the various materials are 
all indicated with great skill. 

In 1891.Lethaby began work on “ Avon 
Tyrrell,” near Ringwood, for Lord Man- 
ners. He left Shaw’s office about that date, 
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and it is believed that Shaw handed this 
important commission to him. Certainly 
it gave him a good start, for it is a very 
large country house, containing all the 
lavish accommodation then considered 
essential for a happy life. Externally, its 
appearance is unusual, with some gables 
of extraordinary form crowned by stone 
figures of peacocks and all rather florid, 
with mullioned windows and bold chim- 
ney stacks, but it shows a breakaway 
from Shaw’s style. This house is illus- 
trated by one-eighth inch and half-inch 
scale drawings, also some full-size details 
remarkable for originality, and a few 
photographs. “The Hurst,” Sutton Cold- 
field (1893), is a much smaller country- 
house, very well planned, with brick walls 
and chimneys, tiled roofs and_ sash 
windows. . 

“ Melsetter House,” Orkney (1898), is 
illustrated in measured drawings by Mr. 
John Brandon-Jones, and by photographs. 
It is a large plain stone house, with 
corbie-steps on its gables, thick walls, 
and sash windows—all in the traditional 
Scottish style, later fostered by Sir 
Robert Lorimer. In 1900 Lethaby built 
“Rysa Lodge,” Orkney, a long, low, plain 
stone shooting lodge. 

In 1901, with J. L. Ball, he designed 
the Eagle Insurance Company’s offices at 
Birmingham, a building of unusual but 
hardly significant type; and a quaint little 
church at Brockhampton, in Hereford- 
shire, both illustrated in the exhibition by 
drawing and photographs. The church is 
a unique fantasy in stone Gothic of a sort, 
very low and narrow with a squat, square 
tower over the centre, extraordinary stone 
tracery in the windows, and arches almost 
forming an inverted V over the aisleless 
nave. 

Lethaby’s designing for the decorative 
crafts is represented by four details for 
Stanmore Hall for “ the Morris Firm,” no 
date being given, but recalling the work of 
Norman Shaw; and by an oak sideboard. 
His fine bust by Gilbert Bayes has 
been lent by the Art Workers’ Guild. 
Altogether, this is an interesting exhi- 
bition, to which the trustees of the Tate 
Gallery, Messrs. A. Sanderson and Sons, 
and the old Bleach Linen company have 
contributed much. 
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MR. NOEL ROOKE’S 
ADDRESS TO THE R.LB.A. 


AN address on “Lethaby Webb and 
Morris” was given by Mr. NoeEL ROOKE 
on Tuesday night at the R.IL.B.A. Mr. 
Michael Waterhouse (President) was in 
the chair. Following is a summary of 
Mr. Rooke’s remarks:— 

Lethaby’s first work (with the local 
Barnstaple architect Lauder) was helping 
to design farm houses and farm build- 
ings; buildings which had to work, and 
work efficiently, as an engine or a pump 
must. If they did not, no other qualities 
could save them from being failures. This 
experience of straightforward building was 
vital, and went deep into his nature. 

By the age of 24, Norman Shaw had 
invited him to become one of his bril- 
liant group of assistants and pupils. He 
was a born leader, as Shaw soon recog- 
nised. He gave him a free hand, and 
made him chief assistant, with great re- 
sponsibility in Shaw’s frequent absence 
on sites and buildings. Up to then, in 
the matter of colour and texture, Shaw’s 
buildings, like all others of the time, had 


been hard and lifeless, looking harder | 


and more lifeless as they got older. 
Lethaby understood the new quality he 
had seen in Philip Webb’s work, even 
before he can have met him, the quality 
which comes from careful selection of 
texture and colour of material; and he 
began to add that to the work of Shaw’s 
with which he was entrusted. Lethaby 
led the office with vigour and gaiety. Mr. 
A. H. Christie relates that one hot sum- 
mer’s afternoon work was not going with 
sufficient spirit. Lethaby stopped it, and 
the office played cricket with set squares 
and rubber. Shaw returned in the middle! 


All his life Lethaby was an ardent 
student. During the 10 years he was with 
Shaw he measured and drew in about 30 
French cathedrals, attracted by the way 
structure governed form and its enhance- 
ments. Besides his sense of structure, and 
enhancement of surface, he had a sensi- 
tiveness to landcape which produced fine 
watercolours all his life. 

These, then, are the five strands of his 








ONE-ROOM COTTAGE AT ORDRUP. This house, 
M. Lassen in 1941. It forms part of the Exhibition of Danish Architecture which opens 
at the R.I.B.A. on February 28. 
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experience, before he started work on his 
own: Designing farm buildings; designing 
the nearest approach to palaces of his 
day; following Webb’s lead on texture 
of materials; brilliant analysis of construc- 
tion; and the study of enhancements of 
former buildings, and painting. 

What was Lethaby like? Few men 
have been such a lasting delight to their 
friends. His jokes were spontaneous ex- 
plosions, combining the talk of the 
moment with some principle he had in 
mind, fusing them into a_ sparkling 
crystal. He was the humblest of men— 
and steadily refused any kind of honour; 
if such could have been forced upon him 
he would have been shocked by the un- 
seemliness. His kindliness made him 
shrink from private debate or wrangling 
with opponents. But on the record, 
when isions were being taken, he 
was a magnificent fighter. His instinc- 
tive courtesy allowed him to use his 
great verbal powers but seldom. The 
only time I saw him and Bernard Shaw 
together—they were old acquaintances— 
Shaw tried three bits of wordy wit against 
Lethaby. Each time Lethaby in a flash 
had him lying on his back, so to speak, 
looking up at the sky with half incredu- 
ous amusement at his unusual position. 
At the third attempt Shaw, a good Joser, 
accepted defeat with grace. The core of 
Lethaby seemed to me to be loyalty to 
his beliefs and to everybody he worked 
for or who worked for him. For him, 
loyalty, his own loyalty, was an essential 
in working for anybody. 

In 1883 he formed the Art Workers’ 
Guild, with Prior, Ernest Newton, 
Mervyn Macartney and Horsley. His 
dislike of the absence of orderliness in 
public places amounted to physical pain. 
He was the first person to suggest that one 
of our most urgent jobs was to tidy our 
Stations, which were appalling. In 1916 
he was one of the founders of the Design 
in Industry Association. 

Reference must be made to his sense 
of craftsmanship, the right and happy 
uses of the different kinds of stone, brick, 
wood, marble, and cast iron, especially in 
his interiors. This was one of the ele- 
ments which made Lethaby’s houses such 
a continuous pleasure to those who lived 
in them. This side of him had been de- 
veloped from inherited ability, by con- 
tact with Webb, and later with the group 
of young architects who, as Kenton and 
Company, took to designing furniture 
which eventually had important influences. 

Lethaby was preaching the need, and 
the inevitableness, of functionalism, 
before the Edwardian era had begun. I 
remember his delight in describing some 
reinforced concrete platform shelters he 
had lately seen in a small Swiss hill 
Station. He saw them as the first begin- 
nings. But functionalism was only to 
be an intermediate stage—a winter land- 
scape of well-tilled soil free from weeds, 
and of skeleton trees—before the sap 
rose again for the next flowering. He 
was clear that architecture was only 
building, at its highest power. Unless an 
architect had building ingrained in him, 
he had nothing to develop. An archi- 
tect was a master builder or nothing. 

The architecture of the day could not 
command Lethaby’s respect or loyalty. 
A man like him had no real place in it; 
other demands were being made on his 
time and energy, which would prepare 
the ground for the changes) he felt 
inevitable. 

Some years before, when he was 38, 
his friends, Sir Sydney Cockerell and Sir 
Emery Walker, with considerable difficulty 
persuaded him to apply for the Principal- 
ship which would give the start to the 
new L.C.C. Central School of Arts and 
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Crafts. He and Frampton, a sculptor, 
were appointed joint Principals; but from 
the first, the work, the creative ability 
and the force were Lethaby’s. I never 
saw Frampton there and only met one 
man who said he had. Lethaby made it 
a school which influenced and changed 
for the better every school of art in this 
country except one, and had great 
influence. Its importance was recognised 
abroad at an earlier date than in England, 
and within two or three years foreign 
governments were sending teachers and 
pupils to study there. 

In 1901 he was asked to become Pro- 
fessor of Design at the R.C.A. At the 
R.C.A. he had the reward of doing more 
than anybody else in putting it back on 
its feet; and as usual, he surrounded 
himself with people who, from being 
strangers, became friends. y 

In 1893 he joined Webb and Morris on 
the Committee of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings, and gained 
much experience of the ways in dealing 
with the problems of preservation and 
repair they present. He was devoted to 
Westminster Abbey, and his special study 
of it resulted in his book Westminster 
Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen. He 
knew more of the Abbey than any man 
ever had, and it was natural that in 1906 
he should be invited to take charge of 
it as Surveyor. It was then covered in 
grime inside and outside. The usual 
method, opposed by the S.P.A.B., of deal- 
ing with a building which had thus been 
neglected was to chisel and scrape away 
the old surface, altering the proportion 
of mouldings and so on, and to make 
the building look as far as possible as if 
it had been built the week before. 
structure needed actual repair, more harm 
than that was done. Lethaby instead insti- 
tuted a process of cleaning, followed by 
a coat, or coats, of limewashing outside, 
to preserve the surface; and various modi- 
fications of the limewash inside. Monu- 
ments and paintings on sculpture were 
most carefully cleaned. In the course 
of years the Abbey became unrecogni- 
sable, as to tone and brightness. While 
all original work was preserved, no 
modern stuff was put in. It would 
destroy confidence, like false currency. It 
was Lethaby’s boast that at no future 
age anybody would be able to point to 
any part and say: “That is Lethaby’s 
addition or restoration.” He was the 
first surveyor to make a regular weekly 
round of the Abbey, up and down, in 
and out. 

Like Webb and Morris, he looked on 
Ruskin, who was 38 years older than he, 
as the greatest man of the nineteenth 
century. Of his circle the man he put 
highest, and revered most, was Philip 
Webb. 


Philip Webb 


Philip Webb was born 26 years before 
Lethaby, in Oxford, in 1831, the son of 
an Oxford doctor; he worked at archi- 
tecture from 1849 to 1900, and died in 
1915. The keynote of Webb's thought 
was, I believe, that his buildings must 
be modern of his day—he did not, of 
course, mean any anticipation of modern- 
istic—but modern in using current methods 
and local material according to the best 
ordinary practice. The next most import- 
ant thing was his insistence on simple 
perfection, in the simplest and humblest 
way. Webb was the first architect 
since the Renaissance to select materials 
with sensibility to colour and_ texture 
and surface. His buildings improve, 
externally, with age; his contemporaries’ 
did not. Lethaby learnt about. this 
from Webb’s buildings, and introduced 
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the quality to Shaw’s later buildings, 
whence it has spread all over the world. 

Webb believed that an architect must 
accept a rational theory and develop its 
consequences in practice. He believed 
that the best way to learn to build well 
was with a builder. His relation to his 
employers was that of a man who is going 
to give more than he can receive : and he 
would only give on his own terms. His 
output and turnover was not one and a 
half new buildings a year. He was firm- 
ness itself with his clients, and remained 
their friends for life. To understand 
him now, one must, I think, read 
Lethaby’s “ Life of Philip Webb,” which 
brings its own reward. 

William Morris 

I did not know Morris, and only saw 
him when I was a child. My evidence 
is of the impression I could myself see, 
later, that Morris had made on those many 
of his friends I knew. Born in 1834, 
Morris died in 1896. The first detailed 
impressions his friends made on me con- 
cerned his vitality and energy. Douglas 
Cockerell told me, “‘ Other men make pat- 
terns of flowers, and make you think of 
cut flowers indoors. But Morris made 
you feel you were in a garden in June; or 
by a hedgerow, and that you must get 
your shears quickly or it will grow too 
tall.” The second was his manliness—I 
don’t only mean the vigour of language 
and temper which his friends and his 
workmen found so attractive. The third 
was his respect for any material he used. 
The fourth was like the others: his 
straightforwardness in dealing with men. 
Hence his pleasure in such characters as 
Joe Gargery and Jorrocks. All his friends 
whom I knew had the certainty that 
Morris was a colossus, with inventive 
capacity, personality and genius towering 
above everybody round him—a force of 
nature. This is so unquestionable that it 
seems as if it would be a weakening of 
their unanimous statement, an imperti- 
nence to them, to say more. I would like 
to risk a summary of all three, if only 
for my own personal use. For me Morris 
was the finest flower of a period which 
had first begun long ago with doubtful 
Strawberry Hill Gothic; and is now 
almost as difficult for young people to 
understand as pre-Chaucerian English. 
He widened the field of awareness in art. 
which since his time has shown signs of 
shrinking again. 

Webb built a bridge between what was 
left of traditional craftsmanship and the 
best of the present day; even including 
some mass production, as in the best of 
the utility furniture. 

Lethaby’s influence on education has 
been great. His Central School has had 
more international influence than any 
other British School of Art. He has 
had more influence on world thought in 
architecture than any other Englishman. 


Films in Churches. 


Many parishes are making increasing 
use of films as a means of interesting 
the non-church-going public and of in- 
structing the faithful. It is generally 
better to show films in the parish hall 
or school rather than in the church, on 
several obvious grounds. But where 
films are used in churches, special pre- 
cautions are needed for safety and rever- 
ence. A technical group appointed by 
the Liverpool Diocesan Advisory Com- 
mittee have given careful consideration 
to these questions and prepared a useful 
and practical summary, copies of which 
may be obtained from the secretary, 
Central Council for the Care of Churches, 
Earlham, Dunster, Somerset, price 1d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.] 


A.B.T. Membership 


To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 
Q1R,—The publication by you of the 

excellent work being done by the 
Association of Building Technicians is 
invariably followed by an_ attacking 
letter from Mr. Sidney Loweth. Most 
technicians are aware of Mr. Loweth’s 
anti-A.B.T. views and the reasons for 
them, but his latest gem of propaganda 
requires careful examination. 


First, Mr. Loweth claims that only a 
minority of registered architects are mem- 
bers of the A.B.T. This may be true. 
Mr. Loweth as a non-A.B.T. member 
knows; I, member of the A.B.T., 
have no such information. The point, 
however, which undoubtedly will not 
have escaped the notice of your members 
is that Mr. Loweth is such a good demo- 
crat that he has no time for minorities. 


Secondly, Mr. Loweth attacks the 
A.B.T. because it includes members other 
than architects in its ranks. The smear 
on other professional men is noted. At 
least the A.B.T. does believe, and I think 
very rightly, that structural engineers; 
quantity, building and estimating sur- 
veyors; town planners; heating engineers; 
etc., have a certain amount to do with 
the building industry as well as Mr. 
Loweth. 


Thirdly, if Mr. Loweth really believes 
there should be a union for architects 
only, why does he not attack the unions 
whose architects are banded together 
with typists, clerks, etc.? I have heard 
such a vital subject as professional quali- 
fications for architects discussed by a 
union committee which included junior 
clerks and a Lord Mayor’s mace-bearer, 
but I suppose the fact they are a majority 
satisfies Mr. Loweth. 


It is easy to slang the A.B.T. with 
such phrases as “reaching for its shut- 
ters,” but Mr. Loweth should realise that 
many of us regard the A.B.T. statement 
on “the Supply of Architects” as a very 
vital one concerning our daily bread and 
butter. For that reason I have no doubt 
our shutters will be open long after Mr. 
Loweth’s are closed. 

ART: 


Nottingham. 


To THE Eprtor or The Builder. 

IR,—I have ‘been reading in your 

columns the correspondence with 
regard to the supply of architects. The 
subject interests, but does not concern, 
me. However, as one whose name has 
in the past appeared under letters printed 
on this page, may I deplore the implica- 
tion in Mr. F. E. Shrosbree’s letter in 
your issue of February 10 that the adop- 
tion of a nom-de-plume is in any way 
discreditable? 

It has always been accepted, since 
correspondence in the columns of the 
Press became a valuable feature of public 
affairs, that occasions may arise in which 
an individual may be permitted by an 
Editor to contribute to discussion under 
a nom-de-plume if his personal or official 
position should make it desirable that 
his name be not known. The discretion 
is the Editor’s, and any criticism of his 
exercise of that discretion is not per- 
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missible to those who themselves seek 
the hospitality of his columns. 
“Criticus” has apparently asked for 
a publicly avowed purpose whether the 
A.B.T. will make available certain 
information to the public and not to 
himself alone. Either the A.B.T. chooses 
to do so or it does not. That is all. 


May I add to clear up any doubt that, 
as you are no doubt aware, I am not 
“*Criticus * nor do I know who he is. 


D. C. MALLaM. 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Contract Settlements 
To THE Epiror oF The Builder. 


S'8.—May I draw the attention of local 

authority architects, engineers and 
surveyors to the-recommendations of the 
Grant Claims and Main Sanction Pro- 
cedure Sub-Committee quoted in the 
First Report of the Local Government 
Manpower Committee? 

In the Draft Heads for General Rules, 
paragraph 9 reads: “All proposed con- 
tract settlements should be reviewed by 
the Chief Financial Officer before the 
technical officer or professional adviser 
gives his final certificate,” Paragraph 14 
of the Sub-Committee’s report states that, 
whilst the local authority representatives 
on the Sub-Committee felt that it would 
be inappropriate for them to express a 
view on this proposal, the departmental 
representatives strongly recommended 
the proposed arrangement which they 
state is already provided for in the 
standing orders and financial regulations 
of many local authorities. The following 
surprisingly naive statement follows: 
“They feel that it is no more than a 

matter of common sense (and in no 
way, as has sometimes been suggested, 
derogatory to the competence or pro- 
fessional standing of technical officers) 
to suggest that the finance staff of a 
local authority, to whom the handling 
of figures, contracts, etc., is a “ bread 
and butter” task, may be able on 
occasions to detect points arising from 
the financial provisions of the contract 
which the technical staff concerned 
might excusably overlook.” 

This section of the report is prefaced 
by a note by the Main Committee which 
points out that the view expressed by 
the departmental representatives raises 
a question which is solely the responsi- 
bility of each local authority. Never- 
theless, they commend to local authori- 
ties the suggested procedure, the intention 
being that it should not be concerned 
with the technical aspects of the con- 
tract but with the accuracy of 
accounts. 

One might be pardoned for concluding 
that the authors had never heard of the 
profession of Quantity Surveying or they 
would not have suggested that the local 
treasurer’s staff were more accustomed 
to “the handling of figures, contracts, 
etc.,” or have failed to realise that the 
calculation of pounds, shillings and pence 
is the simplest part of the process of 
arriving at the amount of the final 
certificate. 

Where a competent qualified Quantity 
Surveyor is employed, the proposed review 
by the chief financial officer would be 
superfluous and time-wasting and an un- 
welcome intrusion in the sphere of the 
chief technical or professional officer. 

LEONARD C. Howrrtt, 
President, City and Borough 
Architects Society. 
Manchester, 2. 
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ORGANISATION OF ARCHITECTS’ OFFICES 


3—The Office of KENNETH LINDY, JOSEPH HILL and 
PARTNERS 


"THE present organisation of this 

firm has been arrived at by a 
process of steady evolution since be- 
fore the war. Although the size and 
value of individual jobs during the 
war declined and architectural merit 
had little place, the increased number 
of jobs during those years necessitated 
steady expansion of organisation. 
This expansion, taking place under 
conditions of control and general re- 
striction, formed a ready foundation 
for organising to meet post-war con- 
ditions. 

Very little alteration has been found 
necessary in post-war years, as the 
basic principles permit of reasonable 
expansion, and the absorption by 
Kenneth Lindy and Partners of the 
practice of the late Joseph Hill, 
F.R.I.B.A., led only to increased 
personnel in each section of the layout. 

The practice is primarily occupied 
with work for commercial under- 
takings, philanthropic and religious 
bodies, but also includes a consider- 
able amount of maintenance and 
survey work such as schedules of 
condition and dilapidations, main- 
tenance of buildings erected by the 
firm and other buildings, war damage 
and similar services, and it has been 
found that this latter section of the 
practice is best dealt with by an in- 
dividual department apart from 
normal architectural practice. A 
watertight system of departments is 
to be avoided, however, and close 
liaison is necessary. The Survey 
Section also deals with most specifica- 
tion writing. 


Organisational Layout 

Personal contact and flexibility are 
regarded in this office as prime essen- 
tials. Organisation for its own sake 
and at the expense of the personal 
touch is studiously avoided, and while 
the size and scope of the office 
demand a methodical approach to 


all problems, method is never allowed 
to destroy flexibility; hence the direct 
communication between Architectural 
and Surveying Sections shown on the 
chart. It frequently occurs that jobs 
do not fit wholly into one department 
or the other. This is partly catered 
for by attachment of a surveyor to 
the architectural section and an archi- 
tectural draughtsman to the surveyors, 
and freedom of contact between the 
two departments allows for any degree 
of co-operation. 


Responsibility for business organ- 
isation rests upon the shoulders of the 
secretary-accountant who maintains 
constant contact with the architectural 
and surveying sections and is again 
in immediate touch with the senior 
partner. 

This system of organisation permits 
the transaction of routine business 
without its passage through a bottle- 
neck at senior partner level, and only 
matters involving policy or special 
direction in technical or artistic issues 
are referred to the senior partner in 
the course of such routine work. 
Nevertheless the senior partner may 
intervene at any time or stage of a job. 


Instructions on architectural jobs 
are usually accepted by the senior 
partner, but if this is not possible a 
partner deputises and reports to him. 
It is then decided by discussion at 
what level basic design and policy of 
the job shall be worked out, whether 
by a partner and his staff, subject to 
the senior partner’s scrutiny, or by 
the senior partner and personal staff. 
After determination by one or other 
methods, the job is developed in the 
architectural section under supervision 
of the partner concerned. Specifica- 
tions are worked up by the surveyor 
attached to the section in cellaboration, 
where necessary, with the survey 
section and the quantity surveyor 
appointed to the job. Typing, contract 
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and similar matters are then referred 
to the secretarial-accounts section. 

This office relies upon filed 
catalogues for general information as 
to materials and products, and finds 
the system works very well. 

As a general principle, all p.c. 
items included in bills of quantities 
are based upon firm sub-contractors’ 
prices, and “jumped” provisions, 
often employed tor the sake of speed, 
are avoided as much as possible. 

Similarly all sub-contracts are 
usually clarified and the general con- 
tractor instructed to place his orders 
before any work is commenced on the 
Site. Needless to say, exceptionally 
urgent jobs and variations of clients 
instructions on occasions make this 
impossible but it has been found that 
a week extra in preparation of bills 
and a few days again spent on organ- 
isation between clients’ approval of 
tender and commencement of the job 
are time well expended in the interests 
of the speedy and efficient running of 
the building work. 

A strong point is made in this office 
of allowing assistants to see their jobs 
right through under supervision of a 
partner and/or the senior partner. 
The principle of a draughtsman pre- 
paring drawings for a job and not 
taking his part in supervision and con- 
trol of its erection is, despite its popu- 
larity elsawhere, deprecated. Unless 
the assistant sees his job through, it 
is impossible to build up a succession 
of competent seniors from which 
selection of future partners depends. 

Job administration and_ practical 

supervision are dealt with by the 
partners and assistant concerned, in 
close collaboration with the secretary- 
accountant. The secretary-accountant 
also maintains direct contact with the 
senior partner in connection with all 
jobs. ; 
; The secret of successful operation 
of this layout is the maintenance of a 
nice balance of centralisation and de- 
centralisation. Centralisation is essen- 
tial to constancy of policy and archi- 
tectural standards while decentralisa- 
tion of routine matters, determinable 
within the framework of known policy, 
is essential to speed and economy. 


Office Management 


Office management is the responsi- 
bility of the secretary-accountant. 
Time-sheets are kept by all assistants 
and partners, and are used both for 
working-up professional _ charges, 
where these are on time or quantum 
meruit basis, and for control of office 
economy. It is not the firm’s usual 
practice to analyse time-sheets to 
place financial values against all jobs; 
this is regarded as detrimental to the 
standard of work produced by the 
staff. It usually transpires that small 
jobs involve much more time in re- 
lation to fee value than larger ones, 
despite the sliding professional scale, 
and not infrequently result ina loss. 
It would be quite contrary to the firm’s 
policy to rush a small job through 
with one eye on a time-sheet in order 
to try to make it show a profit per- 
centage equivalent to a large job. 
Needless to say such policy must be 
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exercised with discretion, and there 
are times when the time-sheet is the 
ideal method of demonstrating to an 
assistant the effect of consistent slow- 
ness. Such a demonstration sinks well 
in and does much more to increase 
productiveness than the whip. 


The profit-sharing principle adopted 
in this office greatly reinforces the 
success Of what may otherwise be 
thought the unbusinesslike policy de- 
scribed above. This share-out of 
profits applies to all senior staff once 
a probationary period has been 
worked, and alter several years’ ex- 
perience the firm is convinced that, 
combined with the extremely personal 
character of the office, it fosters a fine 
esprit de corps. 


Striking a Monthly Balance 


Each month a rough balance is 
struck between fees received, plus fees 
earned on the one hand and outgoings 
on the other. Fees earned but not 
received are estimated largely by 
reference to the certificate book and 
other approximate methods, and on the 
debit side such overheads as. rent, 
light, heat, stationery and telephone 
and postage are broken down to 
monthly equivalents. Such a balance 
is found to indicate quite sufficiently 
the “health” of the firm and involves 
comparatively little time in prepara- 
tion. Payment of all trading and 
other accounts is dealt with monthly. 


Staff Relationship 


The relationship of partners and 
staff in this firm is fairly well indicated 
by earlier reference to job supervision 
and to profit sharing. All staff are 
encouraged to regard themselves as 
members of a team working to a com- 
mon end. Participation by assistants 
in job supervision and control provides 
experience, and engenders a sense of 
responsibility and pride of achieve- 
ment. Profit-sharing at senior assist- 
ant level is an incentive to keenness 
and bridges the gap between “boss” 
and employees. 


L.C.C. SCHOOLS DIVISION 
REORGANISED 
THE ScHooLts Drvision of the L.C.C. 


Architect’s Department is to be re- 
organised. Fixed staff is to be reduced 
by one position of schools architect, one 
of principal assistant (professional) and 
one of architect (grade 1) and increased 
by one position of schools architect and 
one of assistant schools architect (design). 
The salaries of the two new posts will 
be £1,500-£100-£1,700 and £1,250-£75- 
£1,550 respectively. The duties of the 
schools architect would be to manage 
and lead the division and of the assistant 
to control, under the Architect and 
Deputy Architect, the quality of design. 
It is thought that it will thus be possible 
to adopt a more flexible grouping of staff 
with the object of reducing the stages of 
reference between the head of the divis- 
ion and the architects in lower grades in 
charge of individual schemes; of giving 
greater scope for responsibility to archi- 
tects in various grades; of establish- 
ing teams of a size appropriate to particu- 
lar tasks. It is estimated that the re- 
organisation will result in a saving of 
£2,080 per annum. 
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PROPOSED SECONDARY 
SCHOOL, POTTERS BAR 
for Middlesex E.C. 


C. G. STILLMAN, F.R.LB.A., 
COUNTY ARCHITECT 


F. G. WEST, A.R.LB.A., AREA 
ARCHITECT 


HIS secondary school project at 

Mountgrace, Potters Bar, to accom- 
modate 800 pupils and to provide all 
types of secondary education, has been 
planned in close co-operation with edu- 
cationists, and a completely new 
approach to the problem of the design 
of a large secondary school has been 
adopted. The general basis of the 
scheme is the decentralisation of the ° 
various units of the school plan into 
separate zones with differing educational 
functions. In this particular scheme the 
zones number five, and are grouped as 
follows :— 

1. School Centre. This consists of the 
school assembly hall, music room, library 
and all administrative and staff rooms. 

2. Technical Zone. This group is con- 
cerned with education through manual 
skills and is sub-divided into teaching 
units for heavy manual skills (i.e., work- 
shops), and light manual skills (ie., 
domestic science, art and craft rooms, 
etc.), the former being accommodated in 
separate single-storey blocks, the latter 
in a three-storey block. A small techni- 
cal library and, exhibition space is pro- 
vided in conjunction with this zone. A 
small unit of four teaching classrooms 
is also included to prevent undue move- 
ment to other zones for ordinary teach- 
ing work. 

3. Health Education Zone, comprising 
two gymnasia, changing rooms and 
showers, etc., both for the gymnasia and 
for outdoor games. This zone is there- 
fore pianned adjacent to the playing field - 
area and is also linked with the medical 
inspection unit in the school centre. 

4. Science and General Teaching Zone. 
This zone .includes the classroom accom- 
modation for the more academic sub- 
jects and also the science laboratories. 

5. School Meals Centre. This contains 
the school dining room, kitchen, etc., 
and is planned close to the road to give 
a short approach for delivery vehicles. 

Apart from purely educational con- 
siderations, this system of .planning of 
decentralised zones, either loosely inte- 
grated or completely detached, enables 
different types of construction to be used 
for various kinds of accommodation re- 
quired for differing educational uses and 
also eliminates considerable runs of cor- 
ridors. Each zone is provided with 
separate cloakroom and sanitary accom- 
modation, thus disposing of the major 
difficulty of large numbers of children 
concentrating into central areas at set 
times during the day. 

The site of the project is approxi- 
mately 17 acres, sloping sharply to the 
south, and thickly wooded and well 
planted. Every effort has been made to ~ 
preserve all existing amenities and the 
system of decentralised planning has per- 
mitted the minimum disturbance to these 
natural advantages, thus providing a 
general environment of buildings set 
within a park-like area. 

The construction is reinforced con- 
crete frame throughout. Theplanning of the 
multi-storey teaching blocks is by stair- 
case access, thus further eliminating com- 
munication space. The builders are 
Messrs. C. R. Price, of Bishopsgate, E.C. 
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The assembly hall. 





View from central lawn. 
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View from the main approach. 


MOUNTGRACE SECONDARY SCHOOL, POTTERS BAR, FOR MIDDLESEX E.C. 
C. G. STILLMAN, F.R.I.B.A., COUNTY ARCHITECT. F. G. WEST, A.R.I.B.A., AREA ARCHITECT 
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COUNTY COUNCIL OF MIDDLESEX 
MOUNTGRACE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
POTTERS BAR 


GENERAL LAY-OUT 
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The general layout. 
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Plans of Sections B, E, F and G. (See layout.) 
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1950 


Perspective view of covered ways. 


MOUNTGRACE SECONDARY SCHOOL, POTTERS BAR. 
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PAIR OF TUTORS’ HOUSES, CULHAM COLLEGE, ABINGDON 


SEELY AND PAGET, ARCHITECTS 


FEW relaxations of the rigid control on private building 

can have brought more welcome relief to a particularly 
hard-pressed section of the community than that which 
permitted just a bit more floor space to those members of 
the professional classes who can substantiate the need of 
an extra room for the fulfilment of their vocation. To the 
doctor a consulting room ; to the clergy and ministers, a 
room apart, for contemplation and study ; to the teachers, 
as in this case,a room for private tuition and the correction 
of examination papers. 

The tutors of Culham College, for whom the houses here 
illustrated were built, opted for a more social use of their 
additional accommodation and instead of the standard 
drawing-room, dining-room and study the architects were 
instructed to plan for two reception rooms only, of the 
maximum dimensions, with double doors between for ease of 
circulation on party nights ; normally, the double doors 
closed, the big living room serves all the needs of the home, 
and leaves the second sitting room to the master of the house 
for his exclusive use as study or tutorial room. A necessary 
corollary of this arrangement is the spacious entrance hall. 

The houses are constructed of concrete bricks of local 
manufacture and roofed with hand-made tiles, the whole 
harmonising with a typical Berkshire landscape. The houses 
already built constitute the first half of a composition which 
will be completed by the addition of a similar pair to the 
east. 

The quantity surveyors were Messrs. Langdon and Every, 
and the general contractors were Messrs. Boyd and Murley, 
Ltd., of Reading. The sub-contractors included : glazing, 
Hills Patent Glazing Co., Ltd. ; electrical work, Fred. G. 
Alden, Ltd. ; concreting, Cowley Concrete Co.; and 
asphalt work, Oxford Asphalt Co. 
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The plans of the western house. 
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MEMORIAL COTTAGE HOMES, ATTLEBOROUGH, NORFOLK 


T* ESE cottage homes were erected 

by Mr. W. Chapman Gaymer, 
in 1948-9 as a memorial to his wife 
and younger son, who was killed at 
Singapore in 1942. 

Situated in an orchard adjoining 
Messrs. W. Gaymer and _ Son’s 
cyder works, they are for ex- 
employees of the firm or their depen- 
dants. 

Each cottage contains two bed- 
rooms, living-room, kitchen, bath- 
room and outbuildings. The bed- 
rooms are planned off the living- 
room (bay windows were added to 


View of the cottages from the north. 


STANLEY J. WEARING, 
F.S.A., F.R.LB.A., 
ARCHITECT 


one of them in each case) to receive 
warmth from the living-room fire, 
which is of ‘“‘ Triplex ” type with back 
boiler. An immersion heater in the 
cylinder provides hot water in the 
summer, and an electric cooker is 
fitted in the kitchen. 

The materials used are hand-made, 
sand-faced tiles on the roofs, local 





red facings to walls, standard steel 
windows, square asbestos eaves gut- 
ters. The centre feature comprises 
an inscribed stone panel with a niche 
over for a figure. 

The architect was Mr. Stanley J. 
Wearing, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., and 
the general contractors were Messrs. 
T. Gill and Son, of Norwich. 
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MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
HOUSING MEDALS 


Annual Award Proposed 


\ 71TH the object of encouraging and 
recognising the attainment of a high 
standard of design in local authorities’ 
housing estates and houses, the Minister 
of Health has decided, with the concur- 
rence of the R.I.B.A., to award annually a 
number of medals and diplomas for hous- 
ing schemes which are adjudged the most 
meritorious. Awards will be_ offered 
annually (a) in each region outside Lon- 
don for one urban scheme and one rural 
scheme; (b) in the London region an 
award for a scheme of new development 
and another for a scheme of reconstruc- 
tion. 

On the first occasion all post-war 
schemes completed by the end of 1949 will 
be eligible, and, in view of the large num- 
ber of schemes involved, four schemes 
may be selected for award in each region. 
In subsequent years it will be limited to 
two awards per region. 

An Awards Committee will be formed 
in each region to adjudicate upon entries. 
The committee will consist of nine mem- 
bers, as follows: — ; ; 

(1) one member (an architect) nomi- 
nated by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, who will act as chairman; | 

(2) three members (architects) nomi- 
nated by the local Architectural Societies 
allied to the R.I.B.A. (four in the London 
region); 

(3) three members, whom it is contem- 
plated will normally all be laymen, nomi- 
nated severally by the Association of 
Municipal Corporations, the Urban Dis- 
trict Councils Association and the Rural 
District Councils Association (in the Lon- 
don Region four members nominated 
severally by the L.C.C., the Metropolitan 
Boroughs Standing Joint Committee, the 
Association of Municipal Corporations 
and the Urban District Councils Associa- 
tion); 

(4) one _memper (an architect) nomi- 
nated by the Minister, who will normally 
be the principal regional architect; 

(5) a woman, resident in the region, 

| nominated by the Minister of Health. 

The medal, which will be specially de- 
signed in bronze, is intended as recogni- 
tion of the work of the architect or de- 
signer responsible for the design of the 
estate selected for the award, and the 
medal will be awarded individually to that 
person. The recipient of a medal will 
also receive a diploma signed by the 
Minister and the members of the Awards 

* Committee. A similar diploma will be 
> presented to the local authority. 
» Where the design of the winning estate 
His the work of two persons, the Awards 
Committee will be free to award a second 
= medal if they consider that both of those 
persons are equally entitled to credit. If 
the Committee decide that a second award 
"Ds not justified, they will determine to 
@whom the award shall be made. Their 
decision will be final. 

In adjudicating upon entries the Awards 
Committee will take into account the lay- 
out and appearance of the estate and the 
architectural quality and internal planning 

f the houses. 

Only housing schemes completed by the 
dates shown in the following paragraph 

‘ill be eligible for consideration. In this 
onnection a housing scheme will not nor- 

ally be regarded as complete until the 
Whole of the housing development to be 
carried out on the site is finished. An 
nstalment of the development of a 
ite will not be regarded as a 
Scheme for this purpose except where, in 
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the opinion of the Awards Committee, a 
section is large enough to justify con- 
sideration as a completed group of houses. 

The first awards will be made for post- 
war schemes completed by the end of 1949 
and submitted on a special form by March 
31, 1950; subsequent awards will be made 
for schemes completed each year and sub- 
mitted by the end of March in the year 
following. The entry form when com- 
pleted should be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of the Awards Committee, Ministry 
of Health Housing Medal, at the Regional 
Office of the Ministry. Nominations are 
to be made by the Council of the autho- 
rity and the form will be completed by 
the Clerk. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


Memorial to the R.N. Patrol Service, 
Lowestoft 


(THE Imperial War Graves Commission 

invites architects who are registered 
under the Architects (Registration)Acts and 
who are ex-serving full-time members of 
H.M. Forces to submit designs in competi- 
tion for a memorial which they propose to 
erect on a site in Bellevue Park, Lowes- 
toft, to commemorate the names of offi- 
cers and men of the Royal Naval Patrol 
Service fallen in the 1939-45 war who 
have no known graves. Mr. Edward 
Maufe, R.A., F.R.1.B.A., is the assessor 
and premiums of £100, £60 and £30 are 
offered for designs placed first, second and 
third, respectively. 

Questions are to be addressed by March 
24 to the Secretary, Imperial War Graves 
Commission, Grosvenor-gardens, 
S.W.1, from whom conditions are obtain- 
able on deposit of £1. Completed designs 


“9 


The site plan and (above) a view of the site 
from the north-east 
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should reach the Secretary of the Com- 
mission by 4.30 p.m. on May 26. 

Following are extracts from the con- 
ditions:— 

The cost of the memorial, including 
foundations, sculpture and the provision 
of names, successful competitor’s fees 
and contingencies, is not to exceed 
£8,800. The character of the design and 
the materials to be used are left to the 
discretion of the competitor, but it is 
emphasised that the memorial must be 
worthy of its inspiring purpose and that 
the materials used shall not, as far as 
possible, involve upkeep expenses. It is 
an essential of the design that space shall 
be provided for the recording of the 
names, which are to be taken as number- 
ing 2,200. These names will be followed 
by initials only and grouped alphabetic- 
ally under ranks and ratings. The 
arrangement and method of recording 
them is left to the competitor’s decision, 
but as a guide to the sizes required, allow- 
ance must be made as follows: (a) If the 
names are recorded by ‘raised lettering 
(j-in. minimum) on bronze panels, then 
an area of approximately 200 sq. ft. is 
required; (b) alternatively, if the names 
are recorded by lettering (l-in. minimum) 
incised in stone, then an area of approxi- 
mately 370 sq. ft. is required. 

In either case these areas will suffice 
respectively for the 2,200 names, but they 
do not allow for any general inscriptions 
which may be considered desirable. 
Royal Naval symbols are appropriate for 
this memorial. 

The site for the memorial is in Belle- 
vue Park (see accompanying plan). The 
memorial is to replace the existing band- 
stand which will be removed. 

Competitors may, if they so desire, in- 
corporate in their designs suggested im- 
provements for the layout of the area 
immediately surrounding the memorial. 
The cost of any such layout outside the 
area of the site shown shall not be in- 
cluded in the estimate of cost. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


HALL OF RESIDENCE, UNIVERSITY OF 
NOTTINGHAM. Promoted by Council of the 
University of Nottingh Premi : £1,000, £750 
and £500. Assessor: Sir Percy Thomas, O.B.E., 
P.-P.R.L.B.A. Conditions from the Registrar, The 
University, Nottingham, on deposit of £2 2s. Closing 
date : March 11, 1950. 


PUBLIC HALL AND RESTAURANT, WHITE- 
HAVEN. Promoted by Whitehaven Corporation. 
Premiums : £300, £250 and £175. Assessor: Mr. 
Harold A. Dod, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. Conditions from 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Whitehaven, Cumberland, 
on deposit of £2. Closing date : March 15, 1950. 


HEALTH CENTRE, MANCHESTER. Pro- 
moted by Provincial Exhibitions, Ltd. Premiums : 
£100, £60 and £40. Assessors: Messrs. F. Leslie 
Halliday, F.R.I.B.A. ; Leonard C. Howitt, B.Arch. ; 
and Dr. C. Metcalfe Brown, M.D. (Medical Officer 
of Healt®, Manchester). Conditions from the pro- 
moters, City Hall, Deansgate, Manchester. Closing 
date : March 27, 1950. 


WAR MEMORIAL BUILDINGS, JERSEY, C.l1. 
Promoted by Association of Old Victorians. Pre- 
miums : £75, £50 and £25. Assessor: Mr. A. E. O. 
Geens, F.R.I.B.A. Conditions from Mr. A. H. 
Worrall, 25, Cleveland-road, Jersey, C.1. Dep. £1. 
Closing date : April 3, 1950. 


COUNTY MODERN SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
HUNSTANTON. Promoted by the Norfolk County 
Council. Premiums : £500, £250 and £150. Assessor : 
Mr. Denis Clarke Hall, F.R.I.B.A. Conditions may 
be obtained from the Chief Education Officer, Stracey- 
road, Norwich, on deposit of £2. Closing date, 
April 11, 1950. 


CIVIC HALL, GUILDFORD. Promoted by the 
Borough Council. Premiums: £1,000, £500 and 
£250. Assessor: Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, F.R.I.B.A. 
Conditions from the Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, 
Guildford, on payment of deposit of £2 2s. Closing 
date, April 30, 1950. 


WAR MEMORIAL, BELLEVUE PARK 
LOWESTOFT. Promoted by the Imperial War 
Graves Commission. Premiums : £100, £60 and £30. 
Assessor: Mr. Edward Maufe, R.A., F.R.1L.B.A. 
Conditions from the Secretary, Imperial War Graves 
Commission, 32, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W.1, on 
deposit of £1. Closing date : May 26, 1950. 
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_ One cannot but regret that an addi- ELEMENTS oF Drawinc. By J. A. 
tional chapter on fire fighting was not Greene, A.R.C.A. (London: Winches- 
included, for this is a basic influence on _ter Publications, Ltd.). Price 7s. 6d. 
so ros Pps ay egy | ae ae net, 
concerned with fire in buildings. e ; 
book is well and clearly presented, and is tt ee a = * . The 
written in an easy style making for easy author, besides being a painter, mural 
reading, but not usually associated with gecorator and designer of distinction, is 
text-books. Its sincerity tends at times 2 ‘Jecturer at the A.A. School of Archi- 
to be spectacular, but if this unusualness tecture, and the book is the fruit of 
rouses us from our apathetic state, then much "experience in the teaching of 
~ book will have served its purpose, grawing and three - dimensional design. 
or really it is a matter of life or death. It is concerned with freehand drawing 
H. E. and not mechanical perspective, and 
shows by means of 160 drawings with 
explanatory notes how to make correct 
drawings by observation alone. Diagrams 
and text are admirably explicit, and 
many, besides beginners, will enjoy and 
benefit from the study of this little book. 


BOOKS 


FirE IN Burtpincs. By Eric L. Bird and 
Stanley J. Docking. (Published by A. 
and C. Black, London.) Demy 8vo. 
295 pp. 50 plates, 35 drawings and 9 
tables. 1949. Price 15s. 

THE advent of a new book on a new 
subject is always of great interest, and 
in this instance the authors are well 
qualified to write on their subject. It 
must be admitted that problems concern- 
ing fire in buildings have been grossly 
neglected in this country, and this may 
be due in no small measure to the absence 
of major calamities—or complete apathy. 
Whatever the reason, the fact remains 
that nearly 19,000,000 pounds sterling of 
insured value of goods and buildings 
were destroyed in 1948 by fire, and the 
trend indicates that in all probability the 
figures in the future may be even greater 
unless preventative measures are taken. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that there are. serious differences of 
opinion regarding the methods to be 
adopted; architects do not agree among 
themselves any more than the persons 
appointed to administer the small amount 
of legislation on the subject. 

It is, therefore, a courageous venture 


DupLey: As IT WAs AND AS IT Is To-pDay. 
By G. Chandler, M.A., F.L.A., and 
I. C. Hannah, M.A., F.S.A. (London: 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) Price 21s. net. 
SPONSORED by the Dudley Corporation, 

this book provides a continuous history 

of Dudley from prehistoric times to the 
present day. The authors are enthusiastic 
students of local history, which they 
relate in great detail—too great, perhaps, 
for the digestion of the general reader. 
As, in the main, a factual record, this 
book will nevertheless be studied with 
interest by keen students of social and 
industrial history as well as by the +s Books reviewed in these columns 
ardent Dudleian. It is well illustrated may be obtained on application to the 
by reproductions of paintings, old prints, Publisher, “ The Builder,” 4, Catherine- 
on the part of the authors to produce drawings and photographs, together with street, Aldwych, W.C.2. Cash should 
a book in the face of great opposition portraits of local worthies. G.J.H. accompany the order. 
and difference of opinion, but it may be © _ g 


that by their courage they have laid a 
FRENCH SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


foundation stone to a more rational 
A London Exhibition 


“ The King’s Highway.” 

In the review of this volume in last 
week’s issue, the name of the publishers 
was incorrectly given. The publishers are 
9 Batchworth Press, 20, Tudor-street, 
E.C.4. 





approach than is in force to-day. 
After considering the historical aspects 


of fire prevention in the first chapter of 

the book, the authors proceed to investi- N 
gate the basic underlying principles. + 
Thus, in chapter 2, “fire growth” is 
explained in semi-scientific language; at 
the same time the opportunity is taken 
to introduce us to a new term, “ specific 
surface,” as a comparative index of com- 
bustibility of materials. Chapter 3 con- 
siders fire statistics and the causes of 
fire, and it is here that the difficulties of 
the research worker requiring quantitive 
data are examined, and chapter 4 con- 
siders the principles of fire protection. 

The remainder of the book, some 11 
chapters, reflects upon the problems of 
fire in buildings, to contents and the 
safety of personnel, and suggests a 
rational aproach to their solution based 
upon experiences not only in this country 
but also abroad. American data are 
much in evidence. Planning for public 
safety is examined with critical regard 
for the regulations and recommendations 
now in force in this country, but with 
a decided human understanding of, the 
problems involved. A comparatively 
lengthy and somewhat disappointing 
chapter on the behaviour of materials in 
fire does little to solicit our support for 
the argument. The authors would do well 
to reconsider, when the opportunity 
arises, the content of this chapter, so 
that it will be of more practical use to 
the architect. An excellent chapter 
follows explaining the needs for com- 
partment fire risks within a building. 

The last seven chapters look upon the 
various aspects of “fire grading of build- 
ings” in accordance with the Post War 
Building Study of the same name; 
“supplementary fire defence methods”; 
“protection against external ignition”; 
“conflagration hazard”; “special types 
of building”; ‘“‘some instructive case 
sheets ”; and the last chapter deals with 
the use of an interesting check list in 
connection with the planning of a new 
building. 

The appendix includes a most com- 
prehensive bibliography. 


exhibition of French scientiiic 
instruments was opened on Febru- 
ary 9 in one of the galleries of the 
Science Museum and will remain open 
until February 26. It was first projected 
early in 1949 by French scientists who 
felt that England would be interested in 
some of the “tools of research” de- 
vised by them recently, and the idea was 
welcomed by the British Government 
and the Royal Institution. 

Material for the exhibition was pro- 
vided by several French official bodies, 
especially the Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, corresponding to 
our own D.S.LR. This organisation 
issues a journal, the “Bulletin Analy- 
tique,” and five other periodicals, subsi- 
dises 90 other journals, gives publication- 
grants to research workers, makes trans- 
lations and provides information about 
translations from other organisations, 
keeps a master-index of bibliographies, 
and provides a micro-film service of pub- 
lished articles and of unpublished works 
deposited in its archives. 

Other bodies contributing to the exhi- 
bition are the Office Nationa] d’Etudes et 
de Recherches Aeronautiques, the In- 
stitut Francais du Petrole, and the Com- 
missariat a l’Energie Atomique; also a 
number of French instrument-manufac- 
turers. 

The instruments exhibited are, for the 
most part, beyond the comprehension of 
the average architect or builder, but 
some of them will be of interest even 
to people whose knowledge of applied 
physics is not very profound. For ex- 
ample, there are photographs of an enor- 
mous high-speed wind-tunnel recently 
constructed at Modane-Avrieux, with a 
sectional diameter of 25 feet. This 
enables tests to be made up to the speed 
of sound and has a power-capacity of 
110,000 h.p. furnished by two turbines 
of 55,000 h.p. each. There are two 
instruments for testing the hardness of 
metals: the durometer and the structo- 
controleur, similar in operation, but the 


latter is intended for measurements on 
metal bars, sections and tubes. There 
are also two vibration-recorders, one 
static and the other portable. All these 
exhibits are in the aeronautical section. 
An ingenious photographic panoramic 
apparatus, invented by M. G. Blet, en- 
ables an operator to obtain in a single 
exposure, and without sweeping, “an in- 
stantaneous negative of the horizon 
turn.” It can be used “for the deter- 
mination of sunshine in-a country with 
low hilly relief” and for the prospecting 
of building sites (from the point of view 
of sunshine) for hospitals, sanatoria, 
schools, etc. The Audax automatic 
slide-projector, made by the optical firm 
of Levallois, enables micro-slides to be 
automatically displayed on a screen in 
relays of 30 slides, giving 15 or 5 seconds 
exposure for each. The “ Cutting Pan- 
tograph for Relief Models” is only at 
the prototype stage, but will be manuv- 
factured in three sizes ranging from 
















75 by 75 by 50 cm. to 24 by 30 by 12 
cm. It is noteworthy that the interest- 
ing relief models shown were made in a 
prisoners-of-war camp (Oflag IV D) in 
1943, There is a workmanlike field tele- 
scope on view. 

Finally, there are some remarkable 
exhibits which offer protection against 
excessive noise such as workmen en- 
counter during jet-engine tests, in steel- 
works, boiler-making and even in textile 
mills. These are the invention of M. 
Gavreau and comprise two types of 
headpiece, covering the ears, and con- 
stituting a low-pass acoustical filter, One 
type attenuates high-pitch and_ ultra 
sounds, but does not entirely preclude 
the intelligibility of human speech; the 
other shuts out all harmful sounds but 
does somewhat interfere with human 
speech. Whatever precautions the archi- 
tect may take to prevent excessive 
noise, there will always remain some eX- 
treme cases in modern industrial practice 
where some special apparatus of this 
kind becomes necessary. M. S. B 
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NATIONAL PARKS 
Their Architectural Treatment 


JIEWS on the subject of landscape 
architecture in the national parks 
were expressed by Mr. CLOUGH WILLIAMS- 
ELLIs, F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.L, in a paper 
read before the Institute of Landscape 
Architects at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
on February 16. We take the following 
extracts from his remarks: 

The landscape ‘designer, when turned 
loose in a National Park—as he will cer- 
tainly need to be—must, like the architect 
working in the same territory, be exceed- 
ingly discreet and self-effacing and, as it 
were, aS anonymous as is possible. Both 
must humbly submit to dictation by the 
spirit of the place and by no means seek 
to show off their own technical cleverness 
by performing any of their admired pro- 
fessional tricks that may be ingenious in- 
deed and a tribute to their skill and highly 
characteristic of their individual art and 
all the rest of it, and are, therefore, and 
to that extent, assertive. 

Never, never should one hear it said, 
“Ah, a nice bit of composition, that—a 
typical Bloggins,” or “See that cottage 
group—a Buggins job, or I’ll eat my hat.” 
oe should be hoped for would be 
this:— 

“ This prospect has been subtly changed 
for the better; someone has been at work 
here who took all the cues, missed none 
of the chances, took his orders from the 
land, and has forced nothing. Bless him 
for a gentleman.” 

As the appointed architect for a big 
Ministry of Transport bridge, I was asked 
by the county committee concerned what 
I considered to be my function in return 
for my substantial fees. I replied, “‘ To 
keep your bridge free from architecture ” 
—meaning, of course, anything they 
would call architecture. 

Inevitably, any marked changes for the 
better in National Parks—and let us 
boldly assume that wherever there are 
changes at all they certainly must and 
shall be that—they will mostly be 
achieved slowly, for our material will 
largely consist of growing things where 
the “inevitability of gradualism” is a 
fact. Probably our only large-scale 
operations will be remedial—attempts to 
heal the scars, to mitigate the mess left 
behind by the unmannerly industrial 
litter. 

With a few bulldozers and grabs and 
tracked-trucks one could quickly put even 
one of our intimidating Snowdonian slate- 
tips on the road to recovery—dumping 
pockets of soil where birch and scots-pine 
and scrub oak could start colonising, and 
once such get established, it is astonishing 
how they spread themselves—so long as 
sheep are kept out. 

Most of what is done to improve 
National Park landscapes must, I am con- 
vinced, be done in a small-scale, un- 
spectacular, personal, intimate way, just 
a helping hand, as it were—small atten- 
tive courtesies—petits soins—and not 
often spectacular set pieces—major opera- 
tions—the moving of mountains—atomic 
land-surgery—such as we hear of in 
Russia. 

It means, I think, a faithfully devoted 
resident attendant — someone unremit- 
tingly on the job, caring for the growing 
things always, tending them perpetually, 
as they must be tended to survive and 
flourish. Certainly the experienced, high- 
powered landscape consultant has his 
place; like a doctor specialist, he may 
well be called in to prescribe a general 
line of treatment, but leaving the said 
treatment to be sympathetically carried 
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out through the years by a devoted local 
practitioner, or rather nurse, with an inti- 
mate knowiedge of the patient and daily 
watchful contact. 

Having for years reproached the 
Forestry Commission for its unimagina- 
tive mass production methods, I recently 
thought I would show them how to do 
their job of “growing timber whilst 
creating beauty at the same time, as I 
insist is possible. The demonstration has 
been a great success. The fact is, it is 
more difficult—it does mean a lot more 
thought and trouble, imagination and in- 
genuity. It means, in short, having a 
landscapist (or someone not a mere timber 
man) working with the forester. 

Fencing lines must be traced out on the 
actual ground, following contours, includ- 
ing this, dodging that, running up there, 
withdrawing here, waggling amongst 
rocks and boulders instead of marching 
arrogantly straight ahead up hill and 
down dale regardless of all obstacles or 
landscape features whatsoever, in obedi- 
ence to lines ruled on a map. 

Yet this unorthodox “ inspirational ” 
fence must be as well stayed and sheep- 
proof as the standard article, for all its 
hop-skip-and-jumping, which I have dis- 
covered is not easy to contrive. 

And on the sort of broken ground I am 
experimenting on—-quite apart from the 
unconventionary crooked boundaries— 
there is no possibility of planting in regu- 
lar rows at standard intervals half a 
dozen trees in line, maybe; number seven, 
if there were such, might be perched on 
top of a 50-ton granite boulder or at the 
foot of a 50-ft. cliff! 


Imagination and Care. 

In short, it is not the sort of routine 
job that can be done by rule of thumb, 
but is only possible where one is prepared 
to submit to the land’s own dictation and 
work with imagination and detailed care. 

Granted that, it is all obvious and easy. 
I do not ask that the Forestry Commis- 
sion should be required to conduct its vast 
operations in any such whimsical manner 
as I have described, but it should be ex- 
pected to make some concessions to con- 
figuration, to make more courteous ges- 
tures towards amenitv. at least on the 
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fringes of its territories, than any it has 
yet made. We must swallow the conifer 
pill (national necessity), but in National 
Parks, at least, we should demand a sugar 
coating—an outer and endentured edge of 
native hardwoods. 

And now that there are so few estates 
left intact with owners stiil able to plan 
and carry out comprehensive long-term 
planting projects for the maintenance and 
improvement of amenities, still less the 
tending of avenues, arboretums or even 
roadside and hedgerow trees, it is more 
than ever necessary that individual 
farmers should themselves acquire or be 
given some tree-sense as a matter of good 
husbandry and good economics. Espe- 
cially, of course, in National Parks. 
where shelter belts and utility woodlets of 
great practical value to the farmer would 
generally «though not necessarily always) 
add appreciably to the interest of the 
landscape; and the more so, of course, 
the more the landscape architect and the 
arboriculturist should be consulted and 
listened to. 

May I end with a footnote on my own 
Snowdonia, where we are just now very 
much perturbed by the still distant 
rumblings of a vast electrical storm that 
threatens to burst over us? If it does hit 
us, some of our most celebrated rivers 
and waterfalls will shamefully vanish into 
pipes to drive generating turbines, our 
valleys will be dammed and flooded, 
contour leats will scar our hillsides and 
cut off the little rills and cascades that 
tow enliven them; power stations will 
squat monstrously in our valleys like great 
grey spiders at the centre of their web of 
wires, and the industrial Midlands will 
have gained a little power at the price of 
our own lost glory. To alleviate a present 
engineering inconvenience that is almost 
certainly only temporary—a _ peak-load 
embarrassment—we are asked to sacrifice 
irreplaceable natural splendours, not for 
a term but for ever, a proposition so 
extravagant, so regardless of true values 
and the national welfare as it seems to 
us, that we are fighting it fiercely, not 
on our own account alone, but also for 
the same Midlanders who need glory even 
more than peak-load power, if they did 
hut know it 





NEW BUS SHELTER, CHIPPING SODBURY 
P. HARTLAND THOMAS, F.R.LB.A., F.R.LC.S,, ARCHITECT 
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PRACTICAL PLANNING 


UNDER THE 1947 ACT 
A Discussion at the R.I.C.S. 


A NUMBER of interesting points aris- 
< ing out of the provisions of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, 
were discussed by Messrs. J. P. Ruys, 
F.R.LC.S., and B. J. Coxuins, F.R.LC.S., 
before members of the Royal Institution 
of Chartered Surveyors in London on 
February 6. We take the following ¢x- 
tracts from the discussion: — 

Mr. CoL.ins: There,are two sides to 
town planning—that of the planner and 
that of the planned—and it seems to me 
that the process cannot succeed unless 
both sides recognise a common interest in 
the realisation of the plan. A scheme to 
guide the territorial evolution of a town 
or county, which is what a development 
plan is, cannot be worth the paper it is 
drawn on unless it in some way com- 
mands the forces by which that evolution 
is to be brought about. A_ planning 
authority can design a residential neigh- 
bourhood, it can even build it, but it 
cannot compel people to live there. It 
cannot force a shopkeeper to keep a shop 
or a manufacturer to manufacture. 

Therefore if a development plan is to 
be successful it must propose develop- 
ments which are sufficiently popular to 
come about. The ideal design must be 
tempered with consideration for the indi- 
vidual whose compliance with the design 
is indispensable. Thus there are two sides 
to the town planning penny: but you have 
to put the whole penny in the slot to get 
results. 

Mr. Rays: I will certainly agree with 
Mr. Collins on that. But if I were asked 
what are the main effects of the Act 
from the private practitioner’s point of 
view, I should say, firstly and above all, 
delay; secondly, uncertainty; and thirdly, 
waste of time. On the other hand, it must 
be realised that Government departments 
and local authorities have many of the 
functions of a police force, and the ethics 
of their existence predetermine their 
policy, which, broadly speaking, is “no,” 
by which I mean they are more concerned 
to sto things than to make them move, 
and if they ate moving, to narrow the 
path, raise the height of obstacles and 
Increase the cost of the operation. The 
application of these ethics of planning, 
coupled with the necessity for raising in- 
creased revenue, has given us a planning 
code which tends to produce in the minds 
of private practitioners a sense of frustra- 
tion and dismay. 

Mr. COoLuiins: Let us look fairly at 
the actual system. I visualise the work of 
town planning under this Act as having 
three complementary branches: (i) The 
preparation of the development plan, 
which is to be the documentary expres- 
sion of everything towards which the local 
planning process is striving; (ii) the con- 
trol and organisation of development, by 
which the proposals of the development 
sme are to be brought about; and (ili) the 

nancial transactions, whose object is to 
prevent inequity arising from the aforesaid 
control and. organisation. 


Development Plan as a Whole. 


In regard to the development plan the 
most practical change ordained by the 
1947 Act is that the plan shall not be put 
up to the Minister and the public as a 
lonely and unexplained proposition in 
vacuo, but shall be accompanied by an 
antecedent survey and report. The re- 
port of the survey is to consist of a 
written analysis supported by a number 
of summary maps. The development plan 
itself is to consist of a number of maps 
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each accompanied by a written statement. 

The test of an effective survey is whether 
it lays bare the data which must condition 
the plan, and whether it brings out the 
circumstances of the problem to be faced. 
But I am opposed to any theory that sur- 
vey leads automatically to plan; or that 
any plan can be worth while unless it sets 
out to be a creative effort in pursuit of 
specific objectives. 

It is for this reason that many planning 
authorities have published well in ad- 
vance of their plans, considered state- 
ments as to what the basis of their plans 
will be. The aims of their policy have 
been considered and Fe el and time 
has been provided for discussion by all 
concerned of the objectives which will be 
pursued. This should dispose of the 
theory that the policy of town planning 
is merely to make development more diffi- 
cult. Many of the great regional advisory 
plans fulfil the same purpose of making 
the dominant objectives quite clear, and 
if any landowner or affected interest 


wishes to take up a point of principle. 


which has been established by such means 
he should not delay his representations till 
the statutory plan is promulgated; for by 
then the principles of policy are likely to 
have sunk in deeply and to have travelled 
beyond the reach of general criticism. 
This is certainly so in such a gase as the 
Greater London Plan, 1944. 

Mr. Ruys: From what Mr. Collins has 
said it seems that a more or less con- 
tinuous watch on the activities of planning 
authorities will be necessary, and I must 
make two points. 

_ Taking the first, it seems there is no 
time to lose in making representations on 
a published advisory report, if this has 
not already been done. Sometimes one 
finds that local councils in the region do 
not themselves agree with the regional 
report, and before making representations 
it is wise to ascertain what the local 
authority thinks about the proposals. It 
does not follow, I suggest, that the Minis- 
try of Town and Country Planning and 
the planning authority will always be right 
all the time, and that no changes in the 
policy of an advisory plan will ever be 
made. 

Secondly, the watch that will have to 
be kept on the doings of the planning 
authority entails securing prior instruc- 
tions from one’s client to examine and 
report on the proposals. It is one of 
those defensive services we have been get- 
ting so used to, but the trouble with such 
services is that they do not arouse as much 
enthusiasm with the ordinary person as 
the dangers justify. In our own offices 
we are now contemplating how we can 
diplomatically draw our clients’ attention 
to the need for this service. 


Control of Development. 


Mr. COLLINS: Now as to the control 
of development, which I described as the 
second main branch of the work and 
which will be broadly the same system 
after development plans have been ap- 
proved as before. In county boroughs 
the procedure is dealt with directly, and 
I hope simply, by the county borough 
council. In counties the procedure varies. 
But applications are always addressed 
to the local borough or district council, 
who usuaily hold delegated powers from 
the county council for this part of the 
work. Systems for the necessary 
collaboration vary according to what has 
been agreed between the councils con- 
cerned. But the procedure usually, in 
one form or another, enables the county 
council to scrutinise applications to see 
whether they are material to the county 
council’s major planning policy. If so, 
then the decision is retained to the 
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county council; but if not, then the deci- 
sion is made by the borough or district 
council, My capeenney is that by far 
the greater number of applications fall 
within the latter category. This should 
be instructive to those who claim that 
town planning tends to interfere with 
any and every application. 

Mr. Ruys: It may well be that the 
greater number of applications do not 
conflict with major planning  in- 
terests and are delegated to local councils 
to decide. But the local councils still 
seem to find plenty wrong with them and 
to issue refusals or to impose conditions. 
These councils may have forfeited their 
former plenary planning powers to the 
county councils under the new Act and it 
might have been thought that their work 
and expense would have diminished. But 
I hear of authorities who have lost their 
planning powers having larger staffs and 
more expense than when they did their 
own planning, and of increased staffs at 
county councils’ planning departments. 
But what is the net result? “No” is 
apparently cme 3 said more often and on 
a larger scale than ever before. 

Mr. CoLtins: My point here is that 
of the decisions given by authorities 
upon development applications only the 
minority are dictated by major considera- 
tions. The rest are dealt with upon local 
considerations. And if there are con- 
flicts of interest between the landowner 
and the local representatives they will 
best be resolved at that level. However, 
J do hold out the hope that as soon as de- 
velopment plans are prepared and ap- 
proved the situation will become much 
easier. The landowner will then have 
a clear direction provided by the plan 
itself, and his hand will be greatly 
strengthened if his proposals conform 
with it. 


Development Charges. 


Referring later in the discussion to 
the development charge, Mr. Ruys 
said :— 

The development charge originated, | 
think, from a genuine effort, in combina- 
tion with the global fund issue of stock, 
to solve the so-called compensation- 
betterment problem. But certain con- 
siderations have arisen which have 
altered the relationship of the problem 
and its, attempted solution. In the first 
place, is development charge an _ addi- 
tional tax on the community, or is it a 
credit to be used in dealing with the 
debit created by compensation? It seems 
to me pre-eminently an additional tax on 
the community. It is a 100 per cent. 
charge which is apparently to be levied 
on every possible occasion. It is under 
the control of the Exchequer, not of the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning. 
It is to take into account such possible 
accretions of value due to the difference 
in worth of one lessee’s covenant as 
against another’s, the possibilities of a 
ten per cent. increase in cube arising 
from a futurity created by a present plan- 
ning permission, and internal sub-division 
of a single hereditament. Indeed, one is 
tempted to wonder to what lengths it may 
be pushed as the Treasury’s search for 
cash becomes more intensive. Secondly, 
what was the basis of the proposed issue 
of global fund stock? If it had been 
based on an estimate of values I] think 
this would have been made abundantly 
clear. It would not surprise me, how- 
ever, to learn that it was based on the 
amount of stock the Treasury thought 
could safely be issued at the time when 
the so-called “pay out” takes place. I 
am not disregarding the cash payments 
under the Act, but these are really sub- 
sidiary to the big issue. 
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Those who will receive global stock, 
or cash compensation, are relatively few. 
but those who will pay development 
charge are many and, so far as one can 
see, neither well pleased nor particularly 
silent. Their numbers must increase, 
because there are the industrialists who, 
one understands, are to be encouraged 
in every possible way. except, perhaps, 
by the planning and development charge; 
builders who will be called upon some 
day to build large numbers of houses, 
flats and shops, on their own land; the 
private individual who ‘builds himself a 
house; the farmer or market gardener 
who needs certain new buildings not 
exempt from charge, and various others. 
But, in addition, there are the tenants 
who will pay bigger rents because land 
costs will be raised by the charge and by 
loss of interest during the incubation 
of planning permission; and it is safe 
to assume that everyone involved wiil 
eventually have to pay more in rates and 
taxes. Earliest rgactions to development 
charge show its paramountcy in the 
public mind and J cannot help feeling 
that no one but the experts will think 
very much about planning in future, but 
only about development charge and that, 
in the main, the Act of 1947 will go down 
to history more like a taxation measure 
than ever was the late Mr. Lloyd 
George’s famous Finance Act. 

Mr. Co.iins: Of course this was not 
the intention of the 1947 Act. Nor would 
it appear from the rate of collection of 
development charge so far that the dis- 
bursement of £300 million will be in any 
way a profitable transaction from the 
State’s point of view. The rate of collec- 
tion should, however, increase with the 
rate of development in the future. The 
real trouble is Mr. Rhys’ implication that 
the system is increasing the costs of de- 
velopment. Most people believe this to 
be substantially true, for the simple 
reason that vendors are unwilling to sell 
at existing use value and are still suc- 
ceeding in selling for more, and that 
developers on their own land are being 
forced to produce in cash an increased 
value which they may not possess in 
cash. On the other hand these troubles 
will be eased when the global sum has 
been paid out. 


SUBSIDISED RENTS 
A Mistaken Political Policy 


IN a_ speech given at Wallasey on 
February 14, Mr. A. E. MarPLes, Con- 
servative candidate for Wallasey, said:— 


I believe that people do not care 
whether a house is built by the local 
authority or by private enterprise, pro- 
vided that the quality is right, the price is 
right, or the rent is right. I believe that 
there are large numbers of people who 
want to own their own houses. If this is 
tight, why should they not do so? It is 
impossible to run a successful policy on 
hate and political prejudice. I believe that 
physical need should secure physical 
possession, and that financial need should 
secure financial aid; but I do not believe, 
and I object most strongly to a subsidy 
being provided towards the rent of a man 
who is well able to pay an economic rent. 
Is it fair that the rent of the wealthy 
should be paid by the not so well off? 

The greatest surge forward in the re- 
housing of the people after the last war 
took place when the Minister of Health 
was in Italy. It was then that the 
squatters surged into flats and Army huts. 
Some of these same flats and huts are now 
included in the figures of homes provided 
by the Government, irrespective of the 
fact that they were built under a Tory or 
a Coalition Government. 
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BUILDING RESEARCH 
The Work of the B.R.S. 


[N October, 1948, the advisory council 

of the D.S.I.R. asked the Building 
Research Station to review its research 
programme. The object of the review 
was to ensure that the resources of the 
Building Research Station were being used 
with maximum effect on the nation’s 
current building problems. The board 
found that little further change could be 
recommended in the priorities already 
given to the various items of the pro- 
gramme. Details of the work on these 
items during the year are given in “ Build- 
ing Research 1948,” just published for 
the D.S.I.R. by H.M.S.O., price 1s. 6d. (40 
cents U.S.A.), by post Is. 8d. In the 
report the board stresses the importance 
of making the results of the work known 
to industry by all possible means, particu- 
larly through the Codes of Practice now 
being prepared. 


Building Materials. 


The station has given assistance on an 
inquiry into the possibility of reducing 
the cost of stone as a structural material. 
Information was obtained from _ the 
French authorities on the steps that have 
been taken in France to encourage the use 
of stone for small and large buildings. 
Help has been given to quarry owners in 
their efforts to establish an export market 
for Portland stone. 

Preliminary experiments on the foaming 
of clays to make lightweight insulating 
materials have been made. So far the 
results with brick clays have been unsatis- 
factory. Small specimens with a reason- 
ably fine porous structure were made with 
ball clay. Work on concrete aggregates 
has included investigations of the possi- 
bilities of using Cornish china clay as an 
aggregate, of limestone aggregates, and of 
methods of test for silt content. Light- 
weight aggregates such as clinker, vermi- 
culite, expanded clay and foamed slag 
have also been studied. The programme 
of investigations on steam curing of con- 
crete has been continued and its scope 
widened. Pilot-scale test plant has been 
installed. As a first step in research on 
quality control of concrete a study has 
been made of the degree of quality control 
exercised in factories and by firms of 
building and civil engineering contractors. 

Alternatives to lime-wash, containing 
tallow, as a white surface treatment for 
bituminous roofing materials have been 
tested. Tallow is scarce and wool grease 
may be used, although it is not quite so 
durable. Trials of paints economising in 
linseed oil have been continued. A 
number of types of flooring material for 
use as alternatives for timber have been 
studied, and several new varieties of build- 
ing board have also been tested for such 
properties as weight and density, spread 
of flame, resistance to impact, ease of 
decoration, and so on. 

Building Construction. 

The programme of experimental build- 
ing has been continued with the build- 
ing of four houses for the study of heat- 
ing by warm air circulation. Work has 
begun on the first of three blocks of flats 
to be built at Abbots Langley for the in- 
vestigation of structural methods of sound 
insulation. In connection with this build- 
ing programme, investigations have been 
made on the design of wall ties, and on 
the stiffening effect that floor coverings, 
end fixity to stanchions, etc., have on 
floors and roofs. Field tests on the sea- 
sonal ground movements in clay soils 
were continued, and, in collaboration 
with the Ministry of Works, further in- 
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vestigations were made of the system of 
supporting a building on short bored piles 
as a safeguard against damage due to 
shrinkage settlement on clay sites. 

A series of tests on a model bridge 
consisting of steel girders with concrete 
jack arches spanning between the girders 
has been completed. It is hoped that 
revised methods of design practice may be 
introduced from the resulis. Tests were 
also carried out on full-size and model 
concrete walls to determine their struc- 
tural behaviour under aerial and eccen- 
tric loading. Research work on soil 
mechanics was closely linked with field 
investigations of a number of practical 
problems of foundations for large struc- 
tures and with problems of the stability 
of earth slopes in relation to water flow. 


Efficiency of Buildings. 


The heating tests on the 20 houses at 
Abbots Langley under “ unoccupied ” 
conditions were completed early in the 
year, and the trials are being continued 
by remote control with the houses occu- 
pied by tenants. Several papers have 
been published on the progress of the 
tests, and a film has been made in order 
to explain the technique to the wide 
audience concerned with housing. Other 
work on heating problems has been con- 
cerned with heat transmission through 
roofs and with physiological investiga- 
tions of the effect on comfort of warm 
and cold walls. 

A mobile laboratory for field measure- 
ments of sound insulation and acoustical 
properties was completed and put into 
use in February. Since then it has been 
in operation on 65 per cent. of the work- 
ing days, and has travelled more than 
4,000 miles. The experimental pro- 
gramme on lighting has made good pro- 
gress, with studies of glare, illumination 
and contrast effects, and of the use of 
colour in industry. 

During the year a Colonial Liaison 
Officer was appointed to the Station, to 
establish a centre for the collection and 
dissemination of information about hous- 
ing and building in the Colonies. 


L.M.B.A. PRESIDENT TO VISIT 
AREAS 


Mr. R. R. CostTain, C.B.E., the new 
President of the London Master Builders’ 
Association, is starting off next week on 
a round of visits to his Areas. He is 
to be the guest of honour of the North- 
Western Area at a luncheon at Harrow, 
on March 3, and the following week, on 
March 7, he is at the North-Eastern Area 
at Snaresbrook. The Chairmen of the 
North-Western and North-Eastern Areas 
are Mr. T. Cutler and Mr. A. G. Luton. 

Mr. Costain presided at an informal 
luncheon to the Area Chairmen in the 
Horseshoe Restaurant, Tottenham Court- 
road, on Monday, before their first meet- 
ing of the new year. 


R.S.I. Essay Competitions. 


The Council of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute have announced particulars of 
the prize essay competitions for 1950. 
Two prizes are offered : the John Edward 
Worth Prize of £40 for an essay on “ The 
provision of water supply and sanitation 
for nine houses not served by a water 
undertaking or by a sewerage authority,” 
and the John S. Owens Prize of £15 for 
an essay on “Atmospheric pollution.” 
Entries must be submitted by December 
31, 1950. Intending competitors should 
apply to the secretary of the R.S.I., 90, 
Buckingham Palace-road, London, S.W.1, 
for a copy of the general conditions. 
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SOME APPLICATIONS 

OF REINFORCED 
CONCRETE 

Its Place in Building Work 


SOME of the more important applica- 
tions of reinforced concrete were 
described by Mr. G. A. MAvuNSELL, 
M.Inst.C.E., in a paper which he read 
before the Royal Society of Arts. 
After giving a short summary of the 
history of civil engineering structures 
from the earliest times, Mr. Maunsell 
went on to enumerate some of the 
changes which had affected building 
technique in recent years, and said that 
4a) it was the high cost of labour which 
made masonry almost obsolete in build- 
ing; (b) brickwork was also expensive 
and was used to-day almost exclusively 
for building vertical walls; and (c) the 
scarcity of labour and material was 
reducing the scope of timberwork. He 
went on to mention the advances made 
by steel, concrete, bitumen, aluminium, 
asbestos and plastics, and added that 
perhaps the most notable advance of all 
was in the combination of Portland 
cement concrete and steel bars — 
reinforced concrete—which civil engin- 
eers starting in professional life to-day 
should regard as their principal stock in 
trade. The speaker continued: As 
regards buildings, the principal use of 
reinforced concrete is for beams, columns, 
floors, wall panels and roofs. Beams, 
columns and slabs are so well known as 
to make commentary superfluous. Pre- 
cast prestressed beams are now on the 
market which have the advantage of 
economising steel. Generally, it may be 
said that reinforced concrete holds its 
own very well against its principal com- 
petitor in this field, which is the steel- 
framed building. The reinforced-concrete 
building is cheaper and at least equally 
Teliable, equally durable and equally 
fireproof. 


Pre-eminence in Roads. 


In the construction of roads, reinforced 
concrete has established a position of 
pre-eminence. It is now generally con- 
sidered that reinforced concrete ought to 
be used for all roads that carry heavy 
traffic. An asphalt or bitumastic carpet 
may be used for the wearing surface on 
top of the concrete, but the body of the 
structure is nowadays usually made of 
concrete lightly reinforced. 
With regard to pipes and conduits, the 
reinforced-concrete article is a strong 
competitor in certain fields, although it 
not established complete  pre- 
eminence in any, and in some fields is 
definitely outclassed. For resisting high 
internal pressures, the reinforced-concrete 
Pipe is generally unserviceable unless it 
has incorporated in its make-up a 
cylindrical steel sheath embedded in the 
concrete with special jointing devices. For 
pipes of small diameter exposed to con- 
siderable pressure, concrete is not satis- 
factory; and for conveyance of peaty 
water or of sewage the concrete pipe is 
usually considered liable to deterioration 
and therefore unsuitable. ° 
There is not very much economy in 
the quantity of steel required for a con- 
crete culvert compared with a bitumen- 
lined sfeel welded tube; but there is 
to-day a very great difference in the cost, 
which gives a very substantial advantage 
to the former. The internal friction of 
a concrete culvert is greater than that 
of a steel pipe with a spun bitumen 
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lining, but with care the concrete surface 
can be made nearly as good. 

The category comprising foundations 
is a field where the reinforced-concrete 
raft and the reinforced-concrete pile 
have secured a great measure of pre- 
dominance. The raft is merely a kind 
of inverted floor designed to spread the 
load evenly over a sufficiently large area 
of soft ground underneath. {[f the 
ground is too soft, it is necessary to use 
piles to penetrate the ground; and these 
piles derive their support generally in 
two ways: from the friction of the 
surrounding ground against the sides of 
the pile; and by direct support of firm 
stratum underneath the foot of the pile. 

Passing on to the question of bridges in 
reinforced concrete, Mr. Maunsell con- 
tinued: In the construction of bridges we 
find the two materials, steel and reinforced 
concrete, running neck and neck. There 
are bridges of long span where steel stands 
supreme and where reinforced concrete is 
quite unable to compete, but there is a 
vast range of smaller bridges where con- 
crete seems to be getting the best of it. 

From the many bridges which could be 
mentioned, the speaker said he would 
select one which was of a design which 
was just now going through for carrying 
railways over a new sunken roadway. It 
was formed of heavy rectangular precast 
concrete beams just laid side by side 
across the gap. It might not be the most 
economical or the prettiest solution, but 
it had the merits of saving headroom and 
of extreme simplicity. There was nothing 
to go wrong. The weight of the bridge 
platform was very considerable, but the 
railway engineers liked massive propor- 
tions because the inertia tended to absorb 
the vibrations of heavy locomotives in a 
satisfactory and harmless manner. There 
was, moreover, no maintenance required 
to the structure after it had been built. 

Turning to precast work, the speaker 
said: This is a line of reinforced-concrete 
development which has expanded very 
much during recent years, and there are 
scattered up and down this country num- 
bers of precasting yards where all sorts 
of structures or unit parts of structures are 
prefabricated. They make, for example, 
fence posts, lamp standards, concrete 
pipes, manhole and gully units, columns, 
beams and roof principles for sheds and 
buildings, and segments of prefabricated 
houses. 


The Advantages of Precast Work. 


One of the principal advantages of pre- 
casting is that you can do the work under 
ideal conditions with an ideal mix of con- 
crete, and sometimes upon a vibrating 
table. It is a repeat job, too, so that work 
can be turned out in a standardised way 
and at a cheap cost. The principle of 
prestressing the steel is also being used 
nowadays, in concrete railway sleepers, 
forexample. Many such sleepers are cast 
end to end, the concrete being poured 
into long moulds round high-tensile steel 
wires which have been stretched to a high 
tension. Afterwards, when the concrete 
has set, the wires are cut. The advantages 
of this form of sleeper are that it econo- 
mises steel and that the initial tension in 
the wire prevents the opening of the 
transverse contraction or setting cracks, 
which would normally happen. 

Under the category of sundry struc- 
tures, Mr. Maunsell mentioned reinforced- 
concrete chimney stacks and grain silos, 
but for the construction of dams of reser- 
voirs and hydro-electric works, he stated 
that it was considered better practice to 
use mass concrete or rubble masonry. 

Concluding, Mr. Maunsell said: The 
number of cases in which reinforced con- 
crete, as a material, fits in with the ideal 
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mathematical solution will have been 
observed. The plasticity of the material 
enables it to be adapted to conform with 
theoretical stress requirements to a most 
remarkable extent. From the practical 
point of view also this material adapts 
itself remarkably well to the modern con- 
ditions of construction by unskilled or 
partly skilled labour, and makes full use 
of machinery as aids. It can therefore 
claim to be the great utility building 
material of the twentieth century. Where 
it fails is in its finish, the exterior surface 
it presents to the world. This is not so 
durable as could be desired, nor so 
pleasant to sight or touch. From the 
esthetic point of view, there is much 
room for improvement. 


CENTRAL LAND 
BOARD 


A Statement on Claims 


TTHE Central Land Board have con- 
sidered the method of dealing with 
claims under Section 58 of the Town 
and Country Planning Act which, if 
related to the whole of the area 
described in the claim, would probably 
be disqualified under Section 63 but 
might not be so disqualified if related 
only to a part of that area. According 
to Section 63 no payment can be made 
if the development value is (on average) 
£20 or less per acre, or 1/10th or less 
of the restricted value. , 

As an illustration, a claim may have 
been made for ten acres of land, whereas 
only one acre, adjoining a road, has 
development value. This development 
value might be, say, £150 for the erec- 
tion of a house. The development value 
of the whole ten acres is, however, (on 
average) less than £20 per acre. 

In another case a claim may have been 
made in respect of a site with frontages 
to two roads, the one frontage being 
fully developed by a shop and the other 
being suitable, without injury to the 
shop, for the erection of garages. The 
restricted value of the whole 1s £7,500. 
The only development value resides in 
the land fronting the road at the rear, 
which is suitable for the erection of 
garages. The development value (say 
£500) of the land under claim is less 
than one-tenth of the restricted value 
(£7,500). ; 

In each of these cases, if the area of 
land to which the claim refers were 
suitably reduced, Section 63 might not 
apply. : 

PThe Board have decided that in cases 
of this description the claimant can 
given an opportunity to reduce. the area 
to which his claim relates if he so 
desires. Any claimant who decides to 
take advantage of this opportunity must 
do so on the understanding that if he 
does so the claim cannot be revived in 
its original form. : , 

2 A claimant who thinks that his claim 
falls within this description should, in 
his own interest, inform the Board to 
this effect without delay. He will, in 
due course, receive from the Board a 
form §.1.D. to complete. Where no 
such notice has been received the Board 
will themselves endeavour to draw the 
claimant’s attention to this facility 
wherever it seems to them to apply, but 
they cannot guarantee that they will be 
able to do so in every case. 


Building Research Digest. 

The Building Research Station, Gar- 
ston, Watford, Herts, have recently 
issued their Digest No. 14, entitled 
“Plastering on Metal Lathing.” 
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THE BUILDER 


RECORDING MATERIAL PRICES—2 


By RALPH E. BULLOCK, A.R.I.C.S., A.DArb. 


LAST week a system of recording material 

prices was described in which the 
recording cards are numbered for quick 
reference and to ensure that they are always 
in the correct order. They are numbered, 
also, in such a way that additional cards 
could be added as often as necessary in 
any position without disarranging the 
system, or altering the relative position of 
ihe other cards. 

The numbering system is known as a 
Decimal System, because in the order of 
filing the left-hand digit of a number takes 
preference over the other digits irrespective 
of the length of the number. 

The numbers also contain an element of 
grouping, so that the materials can be 
located in a logical position. The shorter 
the number, the wider is the range of 
materials which it indicates ; conversely, 
the longer the number, the more precise 
is the definition of the material to which 
it applies. A definition sufficiently close 
for pricing is usually reached in three or 
four figures, but sometimes seven-figure 
numbers are required ; the length of the 
number has no bearing on the number of 
cards. 

The system was not only described last 
week but lists were given showing the usual 
building materials divided into nine Main 
Groups (represented by single-figure num- 
bers) and these groups further subdivided 
into Major Classifications (represented by 
t\wo-figure numbers). One only of the 
major classifications, No. 11 covering 
Cements, Limes and Gypsum, Plasters, 
was shown analysed into its subdivisions. 
This week it is my purpose to show the 
further analysis of several other material 
classifications. 

The material classifications that follow 
are subdivisions of the main grouping 
shown last week and are preceded by their 
classification numbers as _ previously 


described : 
12 — FILLERS. 
121 SAND. 


1211 


1212 


Soft (building) sand. 
Sharp (washed) sand. 
1213 Coloured sand. 

1214 Silver sand. 

122 AGGREGATES. 


1221 All-in (river ballast). 

1222 Beach shingle. 

1223. Pit gravel. 

1224 Crushed stone ——limestone. 
1225 ie ss —whinstone. 
1226 5 —granite. 
1227 —other. 


123. HARDCORE AND “ METALS.” 
1231 Rubble and rejects. 

1232 Broken brick. 

1234 Pitching. 

1237 Tarmac. 

124 LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATES. 
1241 Clinker. 

1242 Ash. 

1243. Foamed slag. 

1244 Slag wool. 

245 Pumice. 

1246 Vermiculite. 

1247 Fire-expanded aggregates. 


All the aggregates from 1221 to 1247 
may be more closely defined by adding 
further figures to denote the size range 
followed by the maximum size in paren- 
theses. Additional figures covering size 
Tange are : 

oa Even size. 

my! Small size range. 

21. Specific size range } - } in. 
oe 14- in. 


” ” ” 


on ” ” ” E -14 in. 

.24 on at » 6-3 in. 

25 pa ae » 9-6 in. 

3 Size to (but excluding) sand 
(3/16 in.). 


4 Size to and including sand. 
Fes Size to dust. 
Here is an example showing the classifi- 
cation in accordance with the foregoing 
table of a few commonly used aggregates : 


a. Thames ballast 12214 (14 in.) 
b. or 12214 (2 in.) 
c. Gravel 12233 (3 in.) 
d. Pea shingle 1222 1 (3 in.) 
e. Pea grit 1223 1 (¢ in.) 
f. Granite chippings 12261 (4 in.) 
g. Coarse foamed slag 12432( in.) 
h. Fine foamed slag 12435 (4 in.) 
i. FineAggregate(sand) 1212 


Their relative order when filed would be, 
not as shown, but : i, a, b, d, e, c, f, g, h. 

The list of Lightweight Aggregates, 124, 
could be extended, by those who require it, 
to cover proprietary materials, granulated 
cork, sawdust, etc. 

Those who are not particular about size 
ranges could ignore the minor classifica- 
tions, thus limiting their numbering to four 
figures plus the nominal size in brackets ; 
for most purposes that should be sufficient. 
For many purposes it would be adequate 
to use no more than three figures, having a 
Type B card (similar to the one illustrated) 
for each of the three-figure numbers whose 
descriptions are shown above in capitals. 
17 PRECAST CONCRETE TILES. 


CONCRETE ROOFING TILES. 
1711 Plain double lap 10 in. x 6 in. 


1712 a a 10} in. x 64 in. 
1713 + +9 ll in. x 7 in. 
1714 Single lap tiles. 


1715 Interlocking tiles. 

Pantiles. 

Minor classifications applicable to 171.1/6 : 
‘ Ordinary tile. 

Tile and a half. 

Eaves tile. 

Purpose made hip or valley. 
Bonnet hip. 

Saddle back ridge or hip. 
Do. 90 deg. 

Do. 105 deg. 

Half-round ridge or hip. 
Hogs back ridge or hip. 
FLoor TILEs. 

FACING TILES. 


Plo 


SmI A 
N— 


172 
i173 








TYPE B RECORD CARD. 


273 


Further break-down of 172 and 173 is 
omitted here by reason ofspace. Using the 
Type B card, the minor classifications 
shown above could be dispensed with ; it 
all depends upon the degree of detail that 
is required. In a full schedule there are 
further minor classifications of 17.1/3 
covering (i) colour and (ii) surface finish. 
Clay tiles, classification 221, have the same 
sub-divisions as the concrete tiles shown 
above. 


31 FERROUS METALS. 

This is the longest group in the system and 
before going into its break-down, it would 
be as well to give the minor classification 
for finish which applies to many of the 
materials under this heading : 

Black. 
Bright. 
Galvanised. 
Sherardised. 
Cadmium plated. 
Painted red oxide, or equivalent. 
Bitumen coated. 
1 Harling. 
2 Dr. Angus Smith’s solution. 
Stove-enamelled. 
.81  Vitreous-enamelled. 
.82.  Glass-coated. 


_We may now proceed with the sub- 
divisions of 31, Ferrous Metals: ~ 


311 SHEET AND STRIP. 
3111 Flat. 

3112 Corrugated. 
3113 Pierced. 

312 RoLLep SECTION. 
Flat. 

Angle. 

Tee. 

Channel. 
H-section. 
Compound. 
Fabricated. 

Minor classifications of 312.1/7 cover (i) 
weight divided into B.S. Standard, Light- 
weight and Heavy Section ; (ii) finish as 
shown above ; and (iii) size in ascending 
order with long side or web first. By 
using the Type B card one of these minor 
classifications may be dispensed with. 


SII AWAWL 


313. Tupes, Prpes, CHANNELS AND 
FITTINGS. 
3131 Screwed wrot-iron pipes and 
fittings. 
Class A (brown) and light 
fittings. 
a Class B (yellow) and heavy 
fittings. 
s Class C (green) and plain 


malleable fittings. 


Hey Galvanited ) 





4 Beaded malleable fittings. 
> Railing tubes and fittings. 
3132 Flanged wrot-iron pipes. 
3133 Cast-iron soil pipe and fittings. 
1 L.C.C. pattern. 
ae. Ordinary. 
3134 Cast-iron rainwater goods. 
ol ipe. 
By Half-round gutter. 
2 Moulded gutter. 
3135 Welded steel rainwater goods 
1/3 as for 3134. 
3136 Flue pipes and fittings. 
A Cast iron. 
- Welded _ steel. 
3137 Drain pipes and fittings. 
3138 Electrical conduit and fittings. 
oA Screwed. 
ed Split. 
The further minor classifications for 
313.1/8 cover (i) finish as given above and 
(ii) .1 for pipe and .2 for fittings. One 
type B card is made out for the pipe to 
contain the price for each diameter used, 
and type B cards are made for fittings, one 
for each pipe diameter, the various fittings 
being shown on the card. The card 
illustrated is for fittings numbered 3131232 
(14 in.). This number is long, it is about 
the longest likely to be found. Let us 
analyse it : 
3 Metals. 
31 Ferrous metals. 
313 Iron tubes. 
3131 Screwed wrot-iron pipe. 
31312 Class B (yellow) and 
Heavy-weight. 
2 Galvanised. 
2 Fittings. 
31312 32 (14in.) Fittings for 14-in. pipe. 
The number, therefore, represents “* Gal- 
vanised heavy-weight fittings for 14-in. 
screwed wrot-iron pipe” and the card 
lists the fittings such as elbows, tees, etc., 
which come under this heading and gives 
the prices of each at various dates. 
314 Rops AND Bars. 
3141 Round mild steel. 
3142 Round high tensile steel. 
3143 Round wrot iron. 
3144 Square mild steel. 
3147 Deformed (proprietary bars). 
Further minor classifications of 314.1/7 
cover (i) diameter or size, and (ii) finish as 
given earlier. 
315 Fasric. 
3151 Welded bar fabric. 
3152 Woven mesh fabric. 
3153 Expanded metal. 
3154 Ribbed mesh. 
TANKS AND CYLINDERS. 
WINDOWS AND Doors. 
SuNpDrRY IRON UNITS. 
Heating appliances. 
Laundry appliances. 
Refrigerating appliances. 
Airbricks, ventilators and cowls. 
Cast-iron air bricks. 
Wall vents —pressec steel. 
+ 95 +—controllable. 
5, automatic 































” regu- 
lation. 
Trunked wall vents. 

Roof vents —flat. 

” ” —ridge type. 
Drainage and sanitary fittings 
(except pipe fittings — see 
3137). 

1 Baths. 
Bd Manhole covers and frames. 
Re Step irons. 
4 Gullies. 
Ba Gratings. 
3186 Gates and railings. 
3187 Fabricated metal sheets. 
3187.1 Metal ceilings. 
2 Storage bins. 
3188 Pumps, domestic. 
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In the previous section, the breakdown 
of 316, 317, 3181 and a few other numbers 
has been omitted for lack of space, but 
further analysis in these instances is fairly 
straightforward. 

We will leave Copper, Lead, Ironmon- 
gery, etc., which follow similar lines and 
pass on to Group 4, Wood and Composite 
Products : 


41 TIMBER (CUBE AND RUN). 

411 SAwn Fir. 

412 Wror Fir. 

413 HARDWOOD. , 

414 BaTTENS (ROOF) AND FIRRINGS. 

415 LaTHING (Bundles). 

416 STANDARD MOULDINGS. 

42 BOARDING AND SUPERFICIAL 
ITEMS. 

421 ROUGH BOARDING. 

422 PLAIN EDGE BOARDING. 

423 T.ANDG. BOARDING AND MATCHING. 

424 FEATHER EDGE BOARDING. 

425 HaArRDWoop StriP BOARDING. 

426 Woop BLOocks. 

427 SPECIAL FLoor UNIts. 

428 SHINGLES. . 

43 WINDOWS, DOORS AND 
FRAMES. 

44 STAIRS AND CUPBOARDS. 

45 FENCING AND GATES. 

46 BOARDS (BUILDING). 

461 PLywoop. 

462 HARDBOARD. 

463 INSULATING BOARD. 

4631 Fibre board. 

4632 Woodwool. 

4635 Fibreglass. 

464 PLASTER BOARD. 

47 FELTS AND WOVEN FABRICS. 

471  SARKING. 

472 RooFING FELT. 

473 D.P.C. BITUMENISED FELT. 

474 Hair (LAGGING) FELT. 

475 ScrIM. 

48 PAPER. 

481 CONCRETE PAPER. 

482 ROOFING PAPER. 

483 WALL PAPER. 

4831 Lining paper. 

4832 Pattern paper. 

4833 Borders. 

4834 Lincrusta and embossed. 

49 FOIL AND QUILT. 

491 ALUMINIUM FoIL. 

4911 Paper reinforced aluminium foil. 

492 Leap Fol. 

493 CopPeER FOIL. 

4931 Copper foil, paper reinforced. 

496 FIBREGLASS QUILT. 

497 Ee GRAss QUILT. 

498 CaBoT QUILT. 

499 SLAG WooL. 


In the foregoing section, which is more 
typical of the system than the previous one 
quoted on Iron, very little further analysis 
is required for pricing. The additional 
analysis is in practice obvious and simple. 

The main point to notice in the No. 4 
Group is that from 41 to 45 it deals with 
Timber and from 46 to 49 with composite 
Products. Classification 46 covers all thin 
stiff boards normally fixed by nailing of 
whatever material they are composed ; 
units built with mortar are excluded, 
because they are covered elsewhere. Classi- 
fications 47 to 49 cover finishings which are 
bought in rolls. 


8 PAINTS 

81 DISTEMPERS. 

82 PRIMING. 

83 OIL PAINTS, STAINS AND 
ENAMELS. 

831 | UNDERCOAT, FLAT. 

832 GLoss. 

833. ENAMEL. 

834 LACQUER AND JAPANNING. 

835 CELLULOSE ENAMEL. 

836 SCUMBLE. 
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837 VARNISH. 

838 WATER DyE or STAIN. 

839 SPIRIT OR VARNISH STAIN. 

84 CONSTITUENTS. 

86 PRESERVATIVES. 

88 HEAT-RESISTING AND ANTI- 

CONDENSATION ‘PAINTS. 

89 FILLERS AND ADHESIVES. 

891° Putty. 

893 GLUE. é 

896 PATENT ADHESIVES. Pp 

897 PAPERHANGER’S PASTE. o 
Contractors who keep a fairly large A 


paint shop might find it necessary to add 
further sub-classifications to break-down 
these headings into greater detail. Others 
would find it quite adequate to go no fur- 
ther than the two-figure numbers, making 
out cards only for the main classifications. 
firm of painters and decorators could 
possibly omit the 8 altogether and start iis 
classifications from the second figure 
shown above. One of the numbers, such 
as 85, which is omitted here, could be used 
for painters’ tools if these are not covered 
elsewhere in a general group on tools. 





9 PLANT 

91 SCAFFOLDING. 

92 SHEDS. 3 

93 BOARDS AND ROPES. 

94 SMALL TOOLS. 

941 HAND Diaainc (Spades, etc.). 

942 Hammers (Picks, etc.). 

943 CHISELS (Points, etc.). 

944 Asrasives (Sandpaper, Carborun- 
dum, etc.). 

945 PLUMBERS’ OR FITTERS’ BENCHES. 

946 Buckets, Hoses, RIDDLES. 

947 BARROWS AND CARTS. 

948 ELECTRIC OR PNEUMATIC HAND 
TOOLs. 

949 MEASURING EQUIPMENT. 

95 FORMWORK AND SHORING 

- EQUIPMENT. 

97 MECHANICAL. 

971 LorRIES. 

972 Tractors, Locos AND ROLLERS. 

973 DUMPERS AND BARROWS. 

974 MIXERS AND VIBRATORS. 

975 EXCAVATORS AND BULLDOZERS. 

976 COMPRESSORS, RAMMERS AND SPRAY 
PLANT. 

977  Hotsts, CRANES, WINCHES, etc. 

978 Saw BENCHES. 

979 Pumps. 

98 CONSUMABLE STORES. 

982 VAPORISING O1L (DIESEL). 

985 COKE. 

988 WATER. 


It should be fairly obvious that individual 
requirements warrant individual variations. 
Some will require less detail in certain 
groups and more detail in other groups. 
The object of these articles is to set forth 
a system which is flexible and adaptable. 

The system is adaptable to trades other 
than building. It is easier to adapt to 
one’s own requirements a classification 
already prepared, than to start from scratch 
and prepare a classification of building 
materials. £ 

It will have been noticed when glancing 7 
through the selections from the Schedule 
that some of the materials are printed in 
capitals, some in heavy capitals and others 
in small letters, and also that the type used 
is related to the number of figures in the 
classification number; the shorter the 
number the heavier the type. Although it 
is of minor significance, consistency in 
setting out does help in using the Schedule. 

Once the system is started, its growth is 
simple and automatic; the numbering 
framework is there, making it as quick to 
find a price from a file of 1,000 prices as 
from one with 100 prices ; it should never 
get out of hand. 

(Concluded) 
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CHURCH BUILDING 
Sites on Housing Estates 


HE Minister of Health has received 
representations from the Churches 
Main Committee on the subject of the 
price at which local authorities with 
the consent of the Minister may sell 
land for the purpose of the provision of 
places of worship and other ancillary 
buildings. 

The Minister has consulted the Local 
Authority Associations on the matter 
and a subsequent Ministry letter to 
local authorities states:— 

It has been pointed out to the 
Churches Main Committee that it is for 
each local authority to decide whether 
sites on new housing estates will be made 
available for such purposes and, if so, 
on what terms and conditions they will 
de so with the Minister’s consent under 
Section 79 of the Housing Act, 1936. It 
is felt, however, that it would be of ad- 
vantage to indicate generally what view 
the Minister would be prepared to take 
on applications made under that Section. 

It may be that some of the sites pro- 
posed to be sold for this purpose are 
sites to which Section 82 of the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1947, applies 
and that the sale will carry with it 
exemption from development charge in 
respect of development for which plan- 
ning permission has been granted at the 
time of the sale. 

The Central Land Board have decided 
that in determining the development 
charge for the erection of buildings for 
public worship and for other purposes 
of a religious body, the consent value 
(i.e. the value of the land with the bene- 
fit of planning permission for a particular 
purpose) will not be assessed at more 
than one-quarter of the housing value. 
If the building to be erected is to be used 
primarily for public worship the Board 
are prepared to consider a lower assess- 
ment. Accordingly if local authorities. 
in conformity with that decision, were to 
fix the price of a site for a church at 
one-quarter its housing value, the 
Minister would feel no hesitation in ap- 
proving this as a proper price for the 
purpose of Section 79(3) of the Housing 
Act, 1936. 

Cases may occur in which one-quarter 
of the housing value would be less than 
the existing uS2 value, and it is not sug- 
gested that in these cases there should be 
rigid adherence to one-quarter of the 
housing value, but that the price should 
be fixed in accordance with the general 
principle explained above, with any 
necessary adaptation to the particular 
local circumstances. 

Account may also properly be taken in 
any such agreements with religious 
bodies of the cost which has been in- 


§ curred on the construction of roads on 


to which the site for the church, etc., 
has a frontage. 

Arrangements above outlined do not 
apply to land referred to in Section 83 


} of the 1947 Planning Act. 


OBITUARY 


Henry P. Gordon, F.R.I.B.A. 


We regret to record the death on 
February 19, of Henry Percy Gordon, 
F.R.L.B.A., of Gordon and Gordon, 
Finsbury House, Blomfield-street, E.C.2. 
He was elected F.R.I.B.A. in 1920. 


J. A. Laird, A.R.LB.A. 

We regret to record the death on Febru- 
ary 14 of James Austen Laird, A.R.I.B.A., 
late of Kilmacolm, Scotland. He was 71. 
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RECONSTRUCTION IN 
EAST LONDON 


Shopping Centre and Market Place 


PLANS have now been prepared for 

a shopping centre and market place 
in Neighbourhood 9 of the Stepney- 
Poplar Reconstruction Area. In_ its 
report to the London County Council on 
February 21 the Town Planning Commit- 
tee stated that these associated projects 
will be located on a site of 3.8 acres in 
Chrisp-street, Poplar. The shopping 
centre is being provided by the London 
County Council and the market place, 
covered market and public lavatories by 
the Poplar Borough Council. Two public 
houses are being provided by the brewers 
concerned, Messrs. Mann, Crossman and 
Paulin, Ltd., and Messrs. Truman, Han- 
bury and Buxton and Co., Ltd. 

The plans for the projects have been 
prepared by Mr. Frederick Gibberd, 
F.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., and the appointed 
quantity surveyor is Mr. Oswald Parratt, 
F.R.LC.S 


In its report, the Committee peints out 
the desirability of ensuring uniformity in 
the work of construction and proposed 
that the L.C.C. undertake the whole of 
the constructional work on the site, in- 
cluding the provision of the main fabric 
of the public houses, on behalf of the 
Several parties concerned. 

The estimated cost of that part of the 
development to be undertaken by the 
Council on its own behalf, i.e., shops, 
kiosks, flats, maisonettes, garages and 
perambulator store, is £177,639. Expendi- 
ture of £28,000 will be incurred in 1949- 
50. The cost of the works to be under- 
taken on behalf of the Poplar Metropoli- 
tan Borough Council is estimated to be 
£29,413. It is estimated that the con- 
struction of the main fabric of the two 
public houses will cost £14,000 and 
£10,000 respectively. The cost of work 
to be executed on behalf of the 
other parties will fall initially on the 
Council and will be reimbursed. 
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INQUIRY BUREAU 


Contractors’ Bankruptcy : Position of 
Nominated Sub-Contractors and 
Suppliers 


Q.—I should value your views upen 
the following matter. The general con- 
tractors, carrying out local authority 
housing under the R.I.B.A. Form of Con- 
trdct (with quantities adapted to suit local 
authorities), were negligent in paying 
nominated sub-contractors and nomi- 
nated suppliers. The contractors agreed 
verbally with the architect that the nomi- 
nated sub-contractors and_ suppliers 
should be paid on direct certificate from 
the architect, after deducting the appro- 
priate discounts for cash. Before the 
final payment had been made to all the 
nominated sub-contractors and nomi- 
nated suppliers, the general contractors 
filed their petition in bankruptcy. 

The points on which your views would 
be welcomed are:— 

(1) Nominated sub-contractors of 
nominated suppliers not having received 
payment, or, in fact, only part, is the 
architect in order in continuing to pay 
them and ignoring the Official Receiver? 

(2) Is the architect, under the terms of 
the contract, in order in paying nominated 
suppliers, even though the contractor had 
not gone bankrupt? 

(3) Can the architect insist on seeing 
receipted accounts for nominated sup- 
pliers before further payment is made, in 
the same manner as laid down for nomi- 
nated sub-contractors? It should be 
stated that the Official Receiver states 
that all amounts still outstanding on nomi- 
nated sub-contractors and nominated sup- 
pliers must now rank with other creditors, 

(4) Dismissing bankruptcy altogether, 
and had the contractor at completion 
failed to pay nominated sub-contractors, 
and, in fact, had not paid them after, say, 
12 months from completion, can the sub- 
contractors sue the client, or is there no 
monetary obligation to sub-contractors by 
the client? 

(5) Alternatively, can it not be deemed 
negligence by the architect, under Clause 
21(c), by not calling for reasonable proof 
of payment during the course of the con- 
tract, and the architect thereby be sued by 
the sub-contractor? M. M. 


-—A_ legal correspondent writes: 
Under the Form of R.I.B.A. Contract 
mentioned, payment of nominated sub- 
contractors and nominated suppliers is 
made in both cases by the contractor—in 
the former case following upon a certifi- 
cate of the architect covering the sum dué 
for work, materials, etc., and less any re- 
tention money and a cash discount of 24 
per cent. (Clause 21). By Clause 21(c) the 
architect can ask the contractor to furnish 
reasonable proof that sub-contractors’ 
accounts dealt with in previous certifi- 
cates have been discharged. In default, 
the employer can pay on the architect’s 
certificate, and deduct such amount from 
any sums otherwise payable to the con- 
tractor. Again, under Clause 21(d) the 
architect can pay a nominated sub-con- 
tractor before final payment to the con- 
tractor on the conditions there laid down. 
Clause 21(e) is significant—‘the em- 
ployer is in no way liable to any nomi- 
nated sub-contractor.” 

As regards nominated suppliers, by 
Clause 22(b), sums due are to be paid by 
the contractor in full within 30 days of 
the end of the month during which de- 
livery is made, less 5 per cent. cash dis- 
count. So payment here is again through 
the contractor. 

I think it is clear that the above pro- 
visions govern the normal procedure, but 
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in the case of the contractor’s bankrupicy 
the position must be governed by the 
Bankruptcy Law, and nothing must be 
done to defeat the rights of the Trustee 
in Bankruptcy to deal with the bank- 
rupt’s assets—in this case, money due to 
him up to the time of the bankruptcy 
under the contract. Bearing this in mind, 
the answers to your correspondent’s ques- 
tions are :— 

(1) No. Any sums due to the contrac- 
tor under the contract can be claimed 
by the Trustee in Bankruptcy. _ 

(2) Not under the contract. It is clear 
that of the sums due to the nominated 
suppliers a portion (the 5 per cent. dis- 
count) belongs to the contractor. In this 
case, as it is clear that (apart from the 
discount above-mentioned) the contractor 
gets no benefit from the goods supplied, 
but only the employer; the Trustee may 
raise no objection to the nominated sup- 
pliers being paid direct, provided the 
agree discount was paid to him and 
placed to the credit of the bankrupt’s 
estate. But there is much doubt here. 

'(3) Under the terms of the contract the 
architect could not insist, but would be 
justified in making the demand as a pre- 
cautionary measure. But the Official 
Receiver’s statement is correct. Nomi- 
aated sub-contractors and nominated sup- 
pliers (subject to my suggestion in (2) 
above) must rank for dividend as ordinary 
creditors, 

(4) The position appears to be that 
should the contractor fail to pay the 
nominated sub-contractors within the 14 
days,’ the sub-contractor would have the 
right to sue the main contractor under the 
sub-contract, there being privity of con- 
tract between them. As there is no 
privity of contract between the employer 
and the sub-contractor, the latter could 
not successfully sue the former. 

(5) There is not, in my opinion, any 
obligation put on the architect to ask for 
“reasonable proof, etc.,” hence, I think, 
no action for negligence could be brought, 
inasmuch as negligence in law arises 
when one is under a duty to ago 


Sea Salt and Plaster 


Q.—A client of mine has a house 
which was badly damaged during the 
war and as the roof was seriously dam- 
aged the property was exposed for some 
considerable while. Since the property 
has been repaired and redecorated the 
decorations have been spoiled by damp- 
ness. I am of the opinion that owing 
t@ proximity to the sea the plaster 
has probably absorbed a considerable 
quantity of salt from the atmosphere. 

My client does not wish to expend the 
considerable sum which would be in- 
volved in hacking off and replastering, 
and I am wondering whether a product 
now on the market, which I believe is 
a by-product of coal, would solve the 
problem. Can you please advise me of 
the name of this product and where 
same can be obtained ? D..G. B. 


A.—Apart from exposure and the fact 
that the roof was badly damaged, it is 
possible that the external brickwork is 
cracked at the joints, so allowing the 
chance of sea spray penetrating. I sug- 
gest that the outside walls be made good 
as far as cracks, loose mortar joints 
and any other defects are concerned. 
After this, if the walls are reasonably 
dry; give them two coats of a colour- 
less ‘ waterproofer, which will prevent 
intiltration of any further salt water or 
rain. With reference to the treatment 
internally, once the penetration is stopped 
externally and the interior allowed to dry, 
the walls can, after the removal of distem- 
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per or paper, be treated with a fluid that 
will neutralise the alkali and salts; the 
fluids suggested in both cases must be 
applied in accordance with the makers’ 
instructions. With reference to the inter- 
nal plastering, we assume that the condi- 
tion with respect to key is not in any way 
impaired. 

With regard to using a by-product of 
coal, it might be necessary to adjust the 
decorative treatment accordingly as the 
difficulty arises as to how to neutralise 
the product for subsequent treatment. 

G. W. H. 


Names of the products recommended 
above have been forwarded.—Ep. 


Fallen Ceiling : Builder’s Liability 


Q.—A plaster ceiling erected in July, 
1946, collapsed in November, 1949, and 
caused damage to furniture. The builder 
responsible for the plastering was called 
in to view the damage and inspect the 
room on the following day. The ceiling 
was perfectly dry and had not been sub- 
jected to shock from the room above. 
The laths were intact and the plaster had 
broken away at the face of the laths, 
leaving the “key” behind them almost 
intact. 

Could you please inform me if the 
builder can be held responsible to meet 
the cost of a new ceiling and the repair to 
furniture? J wee. 


A.—A legal correspondent replies: I 
assume that the work to the ceiling was 
not part of the contract work under a 
building contract with a Defects Liability 
Clause which would govern the matter. 
Apart from that, on the ground of negli- 
gence—and it is to be remembered that 
a builder is liable for the torts of his 
workpeople (in this case, bad or defec- 
tive work)—a claim could be made for 
damages as suggested. After a lapse of 
three years it may be difficult to prove the 
negligence in Court, if the builder resists 
the claim and he is sued, but that is a 
matter I cannot go into on the facts at 
my disposal. IN PS; 
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Helicon floors are light, 
rigid, fireproof, seund- 
resisting and hygienic, 
and are readily adapted 
to meet all requirements. Speedy erection 
makes them economical. 
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Helicon. Architects and engineers appreciate 
its fitness for purpose—they appreciate, too, 
the specialised advice which is so necessary in 
this form of construction. 

For free advice on 
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of ferro-concrete 
construction, call, 
write or phone for a technical representative 
to call. 
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Roof Thrust on External Walls 


Q.—My house has a flat roof with 
sloping sides. Part of the thrust 1s 
directly on the outer wall, and over the 
years this wall has moved outward. It 
has moved again recently, and I am told 
that it would be unwise to leave it 
indefinitely. 

A local architect has suggested rein- 
forcement. This I am not very wiFting 
to do, because it would lower the value 
of the house if I wished to sell. Also } 
wish to furnish the room affected and let 
it, and it could never be let with a rein- 
forcing bar running across it. 

Are there any other ways in which the 
wall can be strengthened without the rein- 
forcing bar being actually in ~~ 


A.—If it is established that the wall is 
being pushed out of upright by the 
thrust, pressure and weight of the roof, 
it would be desirable to have No. 2 tie 
rods spaced at equal distances with cir- 
cular face plates externally on the back 
and front walls, and internally a channel 
iron at the back, holed so that the 14-in. 
diameter tie rod goes through the cir- 
cular plates and the channel iron at the 
same place to span the whole length of 
the inside walls. “The tie rods which go 
from front to back should be placed a 
small distance above the ceiling joists, so 
that the rods are in tension, with a coupler 
on the centre of the rods so that adjust- 
ment can be made and supported by iron 
straps to trusses. 

The walls must be well built and secure 
to take any further strain the rods may 
cause. There is every chance that if the 
back wall is not tied to the front wall, 
movement may result by exerting pressure 
or thrust on another part of the support- 
ing walls, which may in turn cause the 
wall to move outwards or even cause 
fracture. 

If the wall is not moving outwards by 
reason of the thrust of the roof, it may 
be possible that some trouble is caused in 
the foundation, but one could not be sure 
unless an inspection was made. 

G. W. H. 


“MODERN BUILDINGS 
HAVE NO QUALITY” 


“THE trouble with the building in- 
dustry to-day is that everything is so cut 
and carved about that the work of the old 
craftsmen, which has been handed down 
generation by generation, is liable to die 
out,” said Mr. F. J. OsBorne, president 
of the Birmingham and Five Counties 
Architectural Association, speaking on 
February 13 at the annual dinner of the 
Building Trades Exchange and Club, Ltd. 

“The building industry has been going 
on for thousands of years, and we 
thought we knew something about it, but 
thé number of Government pamphlets 
which are issued to-day, telling us what 
we ought and ought not to do, makes us 
wonder if we are wrong,” he said. 

“Craftsmanship is dying out because 

the economic conditions since the war 
have made highly finished or decorative 
work on buildings nearly impossible. The 
work which has made buildings in this 
country varied and interesting is being 
replaced by machine-made . materials 
which are a very poor substitute. The 
buildings of to-day are stark and have no 
quality about them.” 
_ Mr. WALTER SEATON, president, reply- 
ing to the toast of “ The Building Trades 
Exchange and Club, Ltd..” which Mr. 
Osborne proposed, said that Government 
encouragement was necessary if the 
building industry was to remain an asset 
to the nation and to individuals. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 
Housing Policy. 
_ The Federation of Master Builders have 
issued a memorandum for private circula- 
tion, on the policy of building houses for 
local authorities, as against the building 
ot houses for the owner-occupier. 


Cement Booklet. 


_ A factual refutation of the statements 
in the Labour Party’s Speaker’s Hand- 
book about cement has just been pub- 
lished by the Cement Makers’ Federation, 
Terminal House, 52, Grosvenor-gardens. 


Lectures on Welding. 


A special course of five lectures on 
the Design of Welded Steel Structures 
will be held at Kingston Technical Col- 
lege, beginning on March 1. The lec- 
turer is Mr. O. Bondy, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
M.1.Struct.E. Details of the lectures, 
which commence at 7 p.m., may be 
obtained from Mr. R. McCrae, 
B.Sc.(Eng.), M.I.Mech.E., the Technical 
College, Kingston-on-Thames. 


Building Teachers’ Conference. 


The next meeting of the Building 
Teachers’ Conference is to take place at 
Wandsworth Technical College on March 
18, when the programme will include two 
discussions, one on “ The Fourth Report 
of the B.A.T.C.,” which will be opened 
by Mr. J. C. Cox, O.B.E., and the other 
on “The Approach to Technical Teach- 
ing,’ which will be opened by - Mr. 
William M. MacQueen. Further details 
are obtainable from Mr. Alfred Emms, 
The Technical College, Gravesend, Kent. 


Industrial Art Competition. 


Information and comments on entries 
and, in particular, on winning designs, are 
contained in the report on the Industrial 
Art Bursaries Competition, 1949, issued 
by the Royal Society of Arts. Bursaries 
of £150 each in value were offered for 
the designs of various types of commodi- 
ties including domestic solid-fuel burning 
appliances, electric-light fittings, furnish 
ing textiles, and wallpaper. An exhibi- 
tion of winning and commended designs 
is to be held at the R.S.A. from Febru- 
ary 27 to March 11. 


Mistake in Regulations. 


The Ministry of Education state they 
wish to draw attention to a mistake in 
Regulations 6(2) and 7(1) of the School 
Premises Amending Regulations, 1949 
(Statutory Instrument 1949 No. 2279). 
As they stand, the Regulations have the 
inomalous result that girls or boys of 
iny given number in a mixed school 
have fewer basins and offices than they 


would have if they were in a Single ; 


sex school. One example will make the 
point clear. In a mixed school of 600 
children the present scales allow a total 
of 32 washbasins and 32 offices; in a 


single sex school of 300 children the pro- '% 7" a 


ision is 22 washbasins and 22 offices. 
That is to say. 300 girls or boys in a 
school of their own sex are much 
nore generously provided for than 
300 girls or boys together with 300 
-hildren of the opposite sex in a mixed 
school. The intention was to require 
in a mixed school of 600 children a 
total of 44 washbasins and 44 offices. 
This flaw in the Regulations will be re- 
moved when the completely new set of 
Building Regulations is published. 
Meanwhile the scales for mixed schools 
in Regulations 6(2) and 7(1) should be 
ignored, and the provision for a mixed 
school should be calculated as if it were 
vo single sex schools of equal size. 


’ 
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Rules for Woodworking Factories. 


The Supplementary Rules for Wood- 
working Factories and Shops have 
recently been issued by the National Joint 
Council for the Building Industry, 11, 
Weymouth-street, Portland-place, Lon- 
don, W.1. 


Roads—The New Way. 


The latest publication of the British 
Road Federation, “Roads—The New 
Way,” contains a pictorial survey of 
road-building activities in many differ- 
ent countries. The accompanying text is 
written by Mr. Harold Nockolds, one of 
the, best-known English motoring corres- 
pondents. 


C.O.I. Posters for Metalworkers. 


The Central Office of Information has 
issued to works using aluminium, copper, 
zinc and lead, posters drawing attention 
to the fact that a proportion of each 
metal used has been paid for by Marshall 
Aid, and .reminding workers _ that: 
** Marshall Aid ends in 1952. As each 
month goes by we must pay for more of 
what we need by our own exports of 
manufactured goods.” 


British Railways. 

The Railway Executive has issued a 
new 48-page illustrated booklet entitled 
“ British Railways To-day and To- 
morrow.” It gives a factual survey of 
the history of railways leading up to uni- 
fication and records the aims and achieve- 
ments of the industry and its staff since 
the Railway Executive assumed the res- 
ponsibility of the management and opera- 
tion of the railways. Improvements in 
services, rolling stock, track, stations and 
equipment in the future are outlined. 
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Enbieis» Serva 
No. 1 


In cleaning down paint, one third of the time 
can be saved by doing the job with Manger’s 
Sugar Soap. This is a great consideration in 
these days of labour shortage. 

To be certain you are getting the best and 
quickest acting sugar soap, always ask for 
Manger’s. 


MANGER’S SUGAR SOAP 
Nominal 1-ib. cartons 7d. 1 doz. 7/- 
6 doz. @ 6/6 per dozen 
Duty paid Eire 9d. 1 doz. 8/6. 6 doz. @ 8/- per dozen 
J. MANGER & SON LTD., Dept. B, Kingsland, London, E.8 
EXPORT ENQUIRIES INVITED 
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Productivity in Industry. 

A recent address by Sir Roy Pinsent 
to the Present Question Conference, 
entitled “ Productivity in Industry,” has 
aroused considerable interest and has 
now been published in booklet form by 
the Blandford Press, price 6d. 


Ministry of Works’ Exhibits. 

The Ministry of Works’ display of pre- 
stressed concrete, which has been on view 
in the Glasgow Building Centre, can now 
be seen at the Building Centre, Conduit- 
street, London, W.1. This replaces the 
Codes of Practice display, organised by 
the Ministry, which has been shown in 
London for the same period and which is 
now at the Glasgow Building Centre. The 
Ministry’s “ Modern Site Organisation ” 
exhibition, which was seen at the Building 
Exhibition (Olympia) last November, will 
be at the Central Technical College, Suf- 
folk-street, Birmingham, from February 
24 to March 2 inclusive. Admission free. 
Hours of opening, 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. daily 
(except Sunday). 


‘* BUILDERS HAVE DONE 
WHAT THEY WERE ASKED” 


Arbitrary Housing Ratios 

OMMENTS on the imposition of 

house-building ratios were made by 
Mr. Rosert O. Lioyp, O.B.E., F.1.0.B., 
president of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, at a meeting 
of the North Western Federation at the 
Palace Hotel, Birkdale, Southport, on 
February 17. Mr. Lloyd said: 

“I do not propose to join in the battle 
now raging about the promises made in 
1945 about house-building, nor about the 
estimated need for houses on which these 
promises were based, nor the extent to 
which they have been or are likely to 
be fulfilled. One thing which is abun- 
dantly clear, however, is that the build- 
ing industry has done all that it has 
been asked to do. Indeed, our progress 
in house-building has been such that cuts 
have been imposed to restrain us. 

“Much has been said recently about 
the policy of ‘fair shares for all. It 
has much to commend it, but it has been 
entirely thrown overboard in the case 
of the building of houses for owner- 


occupation. Instead ‘fair shares for 
all’ has been replaced by arbitrary 
ratios which past experience has 
shown to be quite unjustified and 


thoroughly unfair. ~The ratio of four 
municipal houses for every one built 
for sale was first imposed in the spring 
of 1946, but in the summer of 1947 the 
building of private houses was virtually 
banned. A year later the 4:1 ratio re- 
appeared. Then in November, 1949. down 
came the ban once again, and when it 
was raised in February of this year the 
odds against the would-be owner-occupier 
were increased to 9:1—a_vacillating 
policy as well as an unfair one! It is 
surely a glaring anomaly that, while the 
country’s need for economy in Govern- 
ment expenditure has increased, the 
chances of those who want to build houses 
for themselves, without any cost to the 
rates and taxes, should have decreased. 

“The view of builders, and I speak 
for all builders, mcluding those who 
build houses for sale, has always been 
that the fixing of ratios is unnecessary 
as well as unfair. Subject to the need 
for a home being proved, discretion 
should be left to the local authorities 
who, in general, do not ignore past exneri- 
ence and who know more about the hous- 
ing needs of their areas than a Minister 
sitting in Whitehall.” 
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RECONSTRUCTION IN 
THE CITY 


Too Few Building Licences 


DETAILS of the progress already made 

with preparations for the recon- 
struction of the City of London were 
given by Mr. C. ERNEST LINK, chairman 
of the Improvements and Town Planning 
Committee of the Corporation of the 
City of London, when he spoke at a 
luncheon given by the London Region of 
the Federation of Master Builders at the 
Connaught Rooms, Holborn, on February 
20. Mr. G. Howard Jobbins was in the 
chair. 

Mr. Link began by outlining the course 
of events since the final report on the 
reconstruction of the City was submitted 
to the Common Council in July, 1947. 
A Declaratory Order, he said, was con- 
firmed by the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning comprising about 231 
acres scheduled for reconstruction. Of 
this, seven areas of extensive war damage, 
comprising 43 acres, were selected for 
priority acquisition. These areas were 
relatively unencumbered and it was con- 
sidered possible for major planning pro- 
jects to be effected. The policy of the 
corporation was that the whole of the 
jand comprised in the Declaratory Area 
should be acquired over a period of 
years. 

Mr. Link said that after land required 
for improvements had been taken, the 
surplus land would be dealt with either 
by, granting leases to private developers 
or, possibly, by the erection of buildings 
by the Corporation for direct letting at 
rack ‘rents. 

In May last year the speaker went on, 
£3 million worth of proposed new build- 
ing work in the City was held up for 
lack of building licences, although plan- 
ning permission had been granted months 
beforehand. He emphasised that it was 
the availability of capital resources, 
including labour and materials, and not 
the incidence of planning control, that 
would determine the rate of redevelop- 
ment. 

Giving details of events during the 
past year, he said that 450 schemes of 
redevelopment had been considered 
together with 106 applications under the 
control of advertisement regulations. Of 
these 450 applications, 23 were of a 
major character, involving a total of 
£64 million, all of which had received 
planning permission. The overall figure 
for which planning permission had been 
given was over £124 million, of which 
not more than £3 million had received 
building licences. Apart from the 23 
major schemes, which included several 
government office buildings, the balance 
consisted of smaller developments and 
applications for war damage repairs; 
planning permission was refused in res- 
pect of fewer than 100 of these smaller 
proposals. 

Referring to the proposed reconstruc- 
tion as a whole, Mr. Link said that the 
City of the future would not consist of 
large regularly spaced buildings—a kind 
of enormous concrete waffle; the City 
Corporation hoped that many of the 
City’s courts and alleys would be pre- 
served and he thought it was satisfactorv 
to notice that whereas 23 large schemes 
of comprehensive redevelopment had been 
approved, twice that number of per- 
missions had been granted for the re- 
building of small individual properties 
on their original sites. 

A plea for more competition in the 
building industry was made by Str HARRY 
SELLEY, who proposed a vote of thanks 
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to Mr. Link. In the past, he said, the 
custom had been for a contractor to 
complete a job for the originally agreed 
tender price, and he was responsible in 
the event of any losses being incurred; 
now, however, public authorities could 
make an excuse, submit a supplementary 
estimate, and the ratepayers paid. 


TRADE NEWS 


Exhibition of Plastics. 

An exhibition of Bakelite. Warerite and 
Vybak plastics will be held in the exhibi- 
tion rooms of the British Colour Council 
at 13, Portman-square, London, W.1, 
from March 9-17. (Hours of opening: 
10 to 6,, Mondays to Fridays only.) 


Architect fer Bristo] Offices. 


In the advertisement columns of our 
issue Of February 10, the name of the 
architect for the offices of the Bristol 
Steam Navigation Co., Prince-street, 
Bristol, given in connection with the ad- 
vertisement of Sankey’s Cranham Blocks, 
should have read Eustace H. Button, 
F.R.1.B.A. 


A Draughtproofing Material. 

A phosphor-bronze spring _ strip 
draughtproofing materia! is, we under- 
stand, being produced by Sealdraught. 
Ltd. It is suitable for fitting to doors 
and windows and is claimed to eliminate 
up to 90 per cent. of all air infiltration 
and to reduce heat loss by about one- 
fifth. A training scheme has been de- 
vised whereby one of the firm’s senior 
fitters undertakes to carry out the client’s 
first orders for draughtproofing to 
demonstrate the fixing method. This 
material is being supplied only to the 
building trade. 
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New Factory. 

E. P. Allam and Co., Ltd., Engineers, 
45, Great Peter-street, London, S.W.1, 
inform us that their new factory at 
Southend-on-Sea is now completed and 
in production. The address is Eastwood, 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex. Tel.: Eastwood 


International Industrial Fair. 

Working exhibits and illustrations of 
some of the contractors’ plant and 
mechanical handling equipment manu- 
factured and/or marketed by the “ 600” 
Group of Companies will be shown, by 
special arrangement, on part of the stand 
of Messrs. Stein and Neilsen, of Fischers- 
gade 2, Randers, Denmark, at the Inter- 
national Industrial Fair, the Forum, 
Copenhagen, March 17-26 next. 


Power Station Construction. 

A letter of appreciation for their 
“valuable contribution towards the 
national effort in giving the special 
assistance which enabled new power 
plant at the West Ham * B’” generating 
station to be completed in advance 
of programme,” has been _ received 
by Taylor Woodrow Construction, Ltd., 
from Mr. J. N. Waite, London Divi- 
sional Controller of the British Elec- 
tricity Authority. 


Houses Ahead of Schedule. 


Messrs. Day and Son (Builders), Ltd., 
of Aylsham-road, Norwich, have just 
completed a contract for the erection of 
52 houses for the Borough of Lowestoft, 
11 weeks before the end of the contract 
period. The firm states: “We attribute 
this to our good fortune in having in our 
employ a high percentage of keen and 
conscientious operatives and the ready 
co-operation of the local authority con- 
cerned.” 


A Works’ Magazine. 

The first issue of ‘“ Carron Cupola,” a 
new magazine for the employees of the 
Carron Company, general ironfounders, 
of Falkirk, contains all the principal fea- 
tures common to publications of its type 
together with a few extra items such as 
a cookery column, a gardening feature, 


, a crossword puzzle and details of a photo- 


graphic competition. One _ interesting 
column gives news of the firm’s “ Sug- 
gestions Scheme ” under which employees 
may put forward their views on any aspect 
of the firm’s organisation and production. 
Detailed descriptions of some of the more 
intelligent suggestions would make good 
reading in future editions of the maga- 
zine. The cover illustration (the work 
of an employee) is excellent. 


Catalogues and Leaflets. 


We acknowledge receipt of the follow- 
ing catalogues and leaflets: “* Pocket 
Catalogue of Artists’ Colours and 
Materials, and Drawing Office Materials 
and Brushes”’ (George Rowney and Co. 
Ltd., 10-11,.Percy-street, W.1); “Air Con- 
ditioning and Ventilation for Factory 
Buildings and Offices,” and “ Sunzway 
Radiant Heating’ (Richard Crittall and 
Co. Ltd. 151, Great Portland-street, 
London, W.1); “ Bridges Portable Electric 
Belt Sander ” (S. N. Bridges and Co. Ltd.. 
London, S.W.6); “Blaw Knox Road 
Forms ” (Blaw Knox Ltd., Clifton House, 
Euston-road, London, N.W.1); “ Steel, 
Peech and Tozer Works Brochure ” (The 
United Steel Companies Limited, 17, 
Westbourne-road, Sheffield, 10); “ ‘Ac- 
cordo’ Sun, Dark and Aircraft Blinds.” 
(Hills (West Bromwich), Ltd., Albion- 


road, West Bromwich.) 
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NEW BUILDINGS 


East Kilbride.—Plans in hand for the East 
Kilbride Development Association for a scheme 
of 3% houses to be erected at Limekilns, for 
which the architect is Mr. Donald P. Reay (A.), 
Torrence House, East Kilbride, Lanarkshire. 

Glasgow.—Corporation propose to erect a new 
school at Polleck, for which the architects are 
Watson, Salmond & Gray, Central Stat:on-bldgs., 
Union-st., Glasgow, C.1. 

G ow.—Plans ‘to be prepared for a new 
Catholic School for the Milton area, for which 
the architects are Frank Boston & Burnet & 
Bell, 180, Hope-st., Glasgow, W.C.2. 

Lanarkshire.—C.C. to have new classrooms, 
etc., erected at the Glenlie Public School. for 
which the architect is William Watt, Albert-rd., 
Motherwell-Wishaw. 


FUTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the Advertisement pages of this 
and previous issues. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not in- 
cluded in this list see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t+) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 
FEBRUARY 27 


t*Torquay B.C.—70 houses “at Maridon- rd. 
estate. B.S., Town Hall. Dep. £5 


FEBRUARY 28. 

t*Birmingham T.C.—Superstructure for first 
section of Colleges for Technical, Commercial 
and Art Education. Chief Ed. Officer, Council 
Sas. Margaret-st. Dep. £5 5s. 
April 12. 

t+*Bristol T.C.—Primary school at Lawrence 
Weston. City A., Eagle House. Dep. £2 2s 
+*Newcastie-upon-Tyne Regional Hospital 
Board.—Conversion of E.M.S. wards at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Stannington, into accommo- 
dation for patients and staff. E. B. Jenkins, 


Tenders by 


Secretary, ‘‘ Dunira,” Osborne-rd.. Newcastie- 
upon- -Tyne 

+*Ruislip-Northwood U.D.C.—88 houses with 
appurtenant works at Pine-gdns. housing 
scheme, contract No. 1. E. & S., Council 
Offices, Northwood. Dep £2 2s. Tenders by 
April 3 

MARCH 1. 


+Diocese of Shrewsbury.—Erection of R.C. 
secondary school, Roundwood-rd., wo Awe, 
Manchester. Reynolds & Scott. F. & A-R.LB.A.. 
9, Albert-sq., Manchester. 2. Dep. £1 1s. 

t*Douglas (1. of M.).—New nurses’ home on 
the Hospital site, Westmoreland-rd. E. C. 
Kneale, Secretary. Noble’s (I. of M.) Hospital 
and Dispensary. Douglas. 

t+tWednesfield U.D.C.—Ereciion of 6 blocks of 
maisonettes and 8 houses at Coleman-ave. E. 


& §., 29, Bolton-rd. Dep. £2 2s. 

MARCH 2. 
+*Dorset C©.C.—Erection of Primary Infants’ 
School, Wyke Regis. C., County Hall, 
Dorchester. 
t*Surrey C.C.—40 police houses with 12 
sarages and traffic centre depot at Burpham, 
with roads and sewers. County A., County 
Hall, Kingston-on-Thames. Dep. £2 2s. 


MARCH 3. 

t*Coventry T.C.—Adaptations and additions to 
Keresley Grange. Brownshill Green-rd. | 

Roland Sidwell (A.). 27, Union-st. Dep. £2 2s, 
fenders by March 22. 

MARCH 6. 

+*Bedfordshire Standing Joint Committee.— 
six police houses at Kempston Police Station. 
County A., Shire Hall. 

+*Birmingham T.C.Civic restaurant at 
High-st., Aston. Secretary, Restaurant Dept., 
1, Cambridge-st. Dep. £3 3s. Tenders by 
March 27. 

+Eastbourne B.C.—Erection of (1) 12 flats, 
Bourne-st.. and (2) — large houses, section 
8, Chatfield/Davis estate, Hampdon Park. 
Boro’ E., 2-4, Saffron-rd., Easibourne. Dep. 
£2 2s. 

Manchester T.C.—(a) Conversion of Warford 
House and entrance lodge, Mobberley, 
Cheshire; and (b) extensions and alterations 
to remand home at Alder House, Whalley 
Range, Manchester. City A., Town Hall. Dep. 
£1 1s, each tender. 

+*Metropolitan Water Board.—Seven houses 
with site works at Riverdale Lawn, Thames-st. 


Hampton, and one house with site works at 
Lower Hampton-rd. S., Offices of the Board, 
New River Head, Rosebery-ave., E.C.1. Dep. 


£2 2s. Tenders by March 27. 


THE BUILDER 


MARCH 8. 
‘ C.—Erection of 30 dwellings at 
Rickford Hill, Worplesdon. E. & S., Millmead 
House, Guildford. Dep. £2 2s. 

t*Hythe T.C.—Public convenience and shelter 
at Marine-gdns. B.S., Council Offices. Dep. 
£2 2s 

Thingoe R.D.C.—Four bungalows in Barning- 
ham and 4 in Bardwell. E. G. Wilks, L.R.LB.A 
4a, Market-st., Cambridge Dep. £2 2s. 

MARCH 9. 

Weardale R.D.C.—12 houses at St. 
Chapel and 8 at Wearhead. J. J. 
architect, Derwent-st., Black.ill. 

MARCH 10. 

*Dewsbury C.B.—3 shops and 6 
Walnut-la. estate. Boro’ A. & 
Town Hall. Dep. £2. 

*“Newbury T.C.—Gar: 
Corporation Depot, Queen’ s-rd. BS. & 
E., Municipal-bldgs. Dep. £2. 

Stockton-on-Tees B.C —Additional classrooms 
and sanitary accommodation at Newtown school, 
Boro’ A., 28, The Square. Dep. £1 ls. 

t*West Ham C.B.—68 flats and 2 shops, Dale- 
rd. area, E.16. T. E. North, Boro’ A. & Plan- 
ning Officer, 70, West Ham-la., E.15. Dep. £2 2s 

t*West Suffolk C.C.—Infants’ school at Sud- 
bury. County A., 13, Westgate-st., Bury St. 
Edmunds. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by April 14. 
MARCH 11. 


*Failsworth U.D.C.—(1) 5 shops with 4 flats 
over and (2) 4 houses at Propps Hall estate; 


Guildford R.D. 


_ John’s 
Eltringham, 
Dep. £3 3s. 


flats at 
Buildings S., 


ige and repairg shop at 
Water 





(3) 6 houses at Bardsley Fold estate. Hi arry 8S. 
Fairhurst & Son (F.), Gh: incery- -chbrs., 55, 
Brown-st.. Manchester 2, for (1), and E. & s. 


Town Hall for (2) and (3). Dep. £2 2s. each. 
MARCH 13. 


t*Anglesey C.C.—Additions and alterations at 


Livs y Cwynt, Holyhead. to form home for 
aged. County A., Shire Hall, Llangefni. Dep. 
£2 2s. Tenders by March 27 

*“Glanford Brigg R.D.C.—12 houses at New 
Holland. Buttrick & Buttrick (F. & A.), 4%, 
Oswald-rd., Sennthorpe. Dep. £2. 

Horsforth (Yorks) U.D.C.—24 houses_ at 


E. €&8., 
Dep. £3 3s. 
MARCH 14. 
t*Coventry T.C.—60 flats and 292 houses, 
bungalows and flatiets with roads and sewers 
at Manor House estate. T.C., Council House. 


Drury-la. housing site. Horsforth Hill, 


Horsforth. 


*Crewe T.C.—11 houses at Lime Tree-ave.. 
Middlewich-st. estate. B.E & Architect, 
Municipal-bldgs. Dep. £2 2s. 

MARCH 15. 


oo U.D.C.—16 bungalows at Lincoln-rd. 


estate. Town Hall. Dep. £3 3s. 
MARCH 17. 
*Barnes T.C.—16 flats at Ranelagh-gdns., 


Rocks-la. B.F. & S.. Municipal Offices, Sheen- 


la.. S.W.14. Dep. £2. : ; 
*Billericay U.D.C.—Conveniences, Laindon 
S. Dep. £2 2s. 
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Essex ©.C.—Conversion of relief station to a 
health clinic at 135, Dawlish-rd.. Leyton, E.10. 
Area S., Town Wall, E.10. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Leyton Health Area.—Conversion of relief 
station to health clinic at Dawlis h-rd. Area 8., 
Town Hall, E.10. Dep. £2 2 

West Riding.—Nine police hous ses at Oak-ave.., 


Bingley, and 4 at Long Lee-la., Keighley. 
County rs , County Hall, Wakefield. Dep. £1 1s 
MARCH 18. 


*Barnes T.C.—6 garages at 
Clifford-ave., contract Ne. 1; 
Wndermere Court, 
B.E. & S., Municipal Offices. 


contract. 
MARCH 20. 
Marshlands (Cambs) R.D.C.—Eighit houses at 


Cherisey Court. 
6 garages at 
Lonsdale-rd., contract No. 2. 
Dep. £1 each 


Tilney St. Lawrence and 6 at Lady’s Drove, 
Emneth. Architect, Council Offices, Alexandra- 
. Wisbech. Dep. £1 1s. each case. 


MARCH 23. 
"Remtend T.C.—Public convenience at Eastern- 
Vi 





rd. A. nm & Partners. 8. Princes-st.. 
Storey aade. $.W.1. Dep. £2 Qs. 
MARCH 27. 
*Acton B.C.—App) cations invited for inclusion 


on ‘ia of building comtractors. B.E., Town 


Halli 
MARCH 28, 
*Peterborough Joint Education Board.—Ex- 


tensions at Eastholm County School, Kingsley- 

rd... Peterborough. S. Dodson & Son (L.), 

Museum-bidgs., Priestgate. Dep. £2 2s. 
MARCH 30. 


*Goole T.C.—% houses at Western-rd., Oxford, 
Murham-ave. and Empson-ave. B.E. & S., 
Municipal Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 

pg pr R.D.C.—Eight houses at one. 


deston, 8 at Hankelow, and 8 at Weston. E. 
S., Council Offices, Stapeley, nr. Nantwich 
Dep. £2 2s. 

APRIL 3. 

Ruislip U.D.C.—88 ouses and appurtenant 
works on Pine-gdns. housing scheme. E. & &.. 
Counci] Offices, Northwood. Dep. £2 2s. 

NO DATE. 

Brightlingsea U.D.C.—Four old people's bun- 

galows. R. oast, Surveyor, Town Hall, 


Brightlingsea. Dep. 

*Staveley U.D.C.—72 , houses at Inkersall Green 
estate, contract No. 7. H. Cett, M.I.Mun.E. 
E. & S., Coungil Offices. Dep. £2 2s 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
ree ETC. 


ARCH 4. 

Mexborough U.D.0.—8 (Materials). 

ARCH 6. 

*Liverpool oulpuaaes Water Works.—Ex- 
ternal painting of various premises. Water E.. 
55, Dale-st. 

MARCH 8. 
Clayton-le-Moors U.D.C.—S. (Mater-als), 
Cleethorpes 8B.C.—B.E., Council House. 
(Materials). 
Gloucester C.—City FE. & S. (Materials). 
MARCH 10. 


Bridlington T.C.—External painting of Spa 






Royal H all and Theatre. B.E. and 8S. Dep 
£3 3s. 
Manchester T.C.—City A., Town Hall. (Mate 
rials). Dep. £1 ls. 
MARCH 11. 
Todmorden B.C.—B.E. (Materials). . 
Wellington (Salop) U.D.C.—E. & 8S., 14 


(Materials). 
MARCH 13. 

*Barnes T.C.—Internal decoration of Chertsey 
Court, contract No. 4; externa! decoration of 65 
flats, contract C; and external decoration of 
98 houses, contract D. B.E. & S. Dep. £1 per 


contract. 
MARCH 20. 
High Wycombe B.C.—B.E. (Materials) 
*Luton T.C.—Electrical installations at Farley 
County Primary Junior School. B.E., Town 


Hall. Dep. £2 2s 
MARCH 21. 

Tees Valley Watcr Board.—Clerk of the Board 
Water Board Offices, Corporation-rd., Middles 
brough. (Materials). 

ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
MARCH 3. 

+West Sussex C.C.—Provision of water-borne 
sanitation system at West Chiltington Council 
School. County A., County Hail, Chichepter. 

MARCH 4. 

+Basingstoke R.D.C.—Constriction of roads 

and sewers and sewage —— works. | A. 


Walker-st. 








Rew. Clerk, Eastlands, London-rd., Nesine- 
stoke. Dep. £3 3s. 
MARCH 6. 


+Metropolitan Water Board.—Construc‘ion of 
water main between Thames and Lea Valley 
Chief Engineer, Offices of the Board, New River 
Head, Rosebery-av., London, E.C.1. 

MARCH 7. 

*Rhondda U.D.C.—Roads and sewers for 
approx. 160 houses, rear of Richard-st., Maerdy. 
C. Gingell, Housing A., 13, Ystrad- rd.. Pentre, 
Rhondda. Dep. £3 3s. 
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MARCH 8. 
t*Norfoik E.C.—Conversion of pail closets to 
water carriage system, Melton Constable 
Modern Secondary School. W. O. Bell, Chief 


Education Officer, Stracey-rd., Norwich. _ > £2. 

Uckfield R.D.C.—Sewerage works, Best Beech 
Hill, Wadhurst. 8., Conncil Offices, Beacon-rd., 
Crowborough, Sussex. Dep. £2 2s. 

MARCH 10. 

+*Gwyrfai R.D.C.—Approach road, drainage 
and ancillary site works at Penygroes, Caerns. 
D. M. Evans, Deputy C., Cwellyn, Caernarvon. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Leton B.C.—Road works at Farley 4 estate, 


Boro’ E., Town Hall, Luton. Dep. £2 
MARCH 11, 
Liverpool T.C.—Roads, pavings, sewers and 


site works to Kirby New Township. 
bem kburn-chbrs., Dale-st., 


City A., 
Kingsway. Dep. 


Tipton B.C.—Reconstruction and asphalt sur- 


facing of Tividale-rd. B.E. & S.. oe 
bidgs., Sedgley-rd. West. Dep. £2 2s 
MARCH 13. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, — Road surfacing 


work. Boro’ E. & S., Lancaster-bldg., Newcastle, 
Staffs. Dep. £2 2s. 
MARCH 14. 
Chelmsford R.D.C.—Construction of water 
mains in par-sh of Great and Little Leighs, nr. 
Chelmsford. E. & §S., R.D.C. Offices, New 


London-rd. 
MARCH 15. 

Hythe B.C.—Construction of roads. drainage 
works and water mains on (a) Fort-rd. housing 
site, and (b) Eaton land housing site. B.S. & 
W.E., Council Offices. Dep. £2 2s. each tender. 

MARCH 16, 
Bolton C.B.—Asphalte surfacing of main 
roads in Bolton. B.E. & 8., Town Hall. 
olton C.B. Eo main roads for sur- 
facing. B.E. & §., Town Hall. 
MARCH 20, 

Beckenham B.C.—Construction of reads, soil 
and surface water sewers on Oak Lodge 
housing site, West Wickham. B.E., Town Hall. 
Dep. £2. 

Whitchurch U.D.C.—Construction of carriage- 
way, fou] water and surface water sewers, 
water mains, etc., at Sedgeford site. F. W. 
Sanders, E. & §., Council Offices, Whitchurch, 
Shropshire. Dep 22-2s. 

MARCH 23. 

Bolton C.B.—FErection of waste elimination 
plant at Raikes-la, site. B.E. & 8.. Town Hall. 
MARCH 25. 

Huntingdon 8.C.—American-la. erent 

sewerage. J. D. and D. M. Watson, =. 
18, = Anne’s-gate, Westminster, Swat 
Dep. £5 5s. 

Overton R.D.C.—Water-main extensi ons in the 
parish of Worthenbury. E. & . Willow-st., 
Overton, nr. Wrexham. Dep. £3 3s. 


NO DATE. 

Dumfries Royal Burgh.—Extensions to Killy- 
lour Filter Station. Babtie, Shaw and Morton, 
consulting engineers. 17, Blytkswood-sq., 
Glasgow, C.2. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Croydon.—ResvirpIng Cnvuren ann Hait.- 
sr permission has been granted by Croy- 
don B.C. for rebuilding Evangelical Free Church 
and church hall with alterations at Malvern-rd. 
Plans are being prepared by Architects’ Dept., 
F. W. Milton & Son, builders, 248, Brigstock-rd.. 
Thornton Heath 

Croydon. —Garices.—Burton & Evans, sur- 
veyors, 241. High-rd., S.W.16, have prepared 
plans for 100 garages at Burnham Nursery, 
Sydenham-rd. 

Croydon.—Garict, SToRE AND ALTERATIONS. 
Architects’ Dept., Mann, Crossman & Paulin, 
Ltd., has prepared plans for a garage. bottle 
store and other alterations at ‘‘ The Globe,” 
%. Old Town. 

Croydon.—Garaces.—U. Hopton, 6. Cadogan- 
~ $.W.1, is to erect 22 garages at Whitehorse- 
rd. 

Hammersmith. — ReinstaTeMeNt.—L.C.C. Ed. 
Comm. has approved preliminary plans pre- 
pared by Nicholas & Dixon-Spain, FF.R.I.B.A., 
19. Hanover-sq., W.1, for reinstatement of top 
floor of Hammersmith technical school for 
women. Est. cost. £13,370. . 

Holborn.—Lanp ror Scxoor.—L.C.C. Ed. Comm. 
are to acquire land in Baldwin’s-gdns. in con- 
nection with rebuilding of St. Alban’s C.F. 
prim. school. 

ee ee ee have ae com- 
pleted by FE. P. Monson, F.R.I.B.A.. 120. 
Moorgate. E.C Ms ‘for 308 dwellings on pak 
st. and Sussex-way sites for B.C. 

{slington.—FiaTts aNp MAtsonettes.—E. C. P. 
Monson, F.R.I.B.A.. 120. Moorgate. E.C.2. are 
preparing plans for 72 flats and maisonettes on 
Queen Margaret’s-gr.. Holly Park and Highbury 
New Park sites for B.C. 

islington.—FLats.— Revised plans are in course 
of preparation by E. C. P. Monson, F.R.1.B.A 
=. a E.C.2, fer 25 flats at Poet’ rae 
‘or B.C. 
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islington.—DWweELLincs.—B.C. propose 32 flais 
on Alexander-rd. and Kelvin-rd. sites. Council’s 
architects are E. C, P. Monson, F.R.I.B.A R 
Moorgate, E.C.2. 

Putney.—Conversion.— King Edward’s Hos- 
pital Fund for London, 10, Old Jewry, E.C., pro- 
pose conversion of 244, Roehampton- la. into a 

‘Half-way House” for aged persons. Mr. 
Owen H. Collins, F.R.I.B.A.. 115, Old Broad-st.. 
E.C.2. has just been appointed architect and 
will shortly be preparing plans. 

South Norwood.—Orric—e snp WorksuHops.—C. 
Bye & Co., TAd., rear 14, Portland-rd., §.E.25 
a “i to erect an office and workshop at Portland- 
rd. 

Stepney-Poplar.—SuorpinG CENTRE AND MARKET. 
—Frederick Gidberd, F.R.I.B.A., 35, Gordon-sq.. 
W.C.1, has prepared scheme for a shopping 
centre and market place (Neighbourhood 9) in 
the Stepney-Poplar Reconstruction Area. 

Stepney-Poplar. — Temporary Suors. — L.C.C. 
Town Planning Comm. are to erect 16 standard 
unit demountable shops in reconstruction area 
(Neighbourhood 9) at £20,620. 

Upper Norwood.—Factory ann Orricrs.—H. E. 
Daniel, Ltd.. St. Bernard Works, Stoney-la., 
S.E.19, propose a factory and offices, Stoney-la. 

Wembley.—Fiats.—Healey & Baker, surveyers, 
29. St. George-st.. Hanover-sq.. W.1. have sub- 
mitted application for 18 flats, Mollison-way 
junction with Waltham-dr. 


(PROVINCIAL) 

Alnwick.—G. Beaty, Town Surveyor, has pre- 
pared plans on behalf of U.D.C. for 42 houses, 
Howling-la. West. 

Bexhill.—T.C. propose 40 flats and maisonettes 
at £48,000. 

Droitwich.—R.D.C propose houses: Hanbury 
8. Tibberton taal 6, and Dodderhill 6. 
surveyor 

Durham. ret C. 
houses, Shincliffe. 
Court-la., Durham. 


intends building about 40 
County A., G. R. Clayton, 
The plan is still in early 

stages. 


Fylide.—R.D.C. seek loan of £42,900 for 28 
houses, Wrea Green, and 8, Wesham. 
Gosforth.—U.D.C. Surveyor (C. Wyld) to pre- 


pare detailed plans for 18 flats, Graham 
Park-rd. 
Liandudno.—U.D.C. seek loan of £59,892 for 


42 houses and 4 flats, Tre. Creuddyn site. 
Nelson.—-T.C. propose 500 houses, Marsden 
Hall district. including shopping centre, church, 
infant and nursery school, clinic and licensed 
premises. Boro’ Surveyor, F. V. Alexander. 
Ogwen.—R.D.C. to re-invite tenders for erec- 
tion of houses, Caerhun. 
Rainford.—U.D.C. architect, J. L. Mather, to 
sa ge plans for 10 houses ‘and 6 bungalows, 
Bank Villa’s site. 
Sunderland.—T.C. propose to build an occu 
pational centre for mental defectives at 
20,000. Plans by Boro’ A., J. Murray. 
Warwick.—T.C. propose erection of 25 houses 
and flats. Plans by surveyor, T. Wormell. 
Whitby.—Lay-out for 1 houses, Mount Field, 
has been approved by U.D.C.__ : 
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Departments. 

Bakewell.—Additional 16 houses, for U.D.C.: 
*Mr. W. Gregory, £23,600 

Barton-upon-Humber. ae bungalows for aged 
persons at Tofts-rd. estate, for U.D.C. Fisher & 
Hollingsworth, 23, Lowgate, Hull, architects: 
H. Foster, Bartan-on-Humber _... ... £17,575 
H. Ashton & Son, Barton-on-Humber ... 16,490 
*Stamp & Son, Ltd., Brigg-rd., Barton- 

on-Humber oe 15,668 

Belfast.—Erection of 25 houses at Highfield 
estate, for Corporation: *M. Mooney, Ltd., Bel 
fast, £29,631. : 

Belfast._The Corporation Housing Com. 
agreed to sub-letting of poriion of contract 
consisting of 90 houses at Parkmount Housing 


estate, by Orlit (N.1.), Ltd., to Wm. Logan & 

Sons, Ltd., Belfast. ‘ 
Belfast.—Rebuilding of St. James’s Parish 

Church: *J. & R. Thompson, Ltd., Belfast. 


Belper.—30 houses at Smalley, for R.D.C.: 
*Vic Hallam, Ltd., £38,931 (revised negotiated 
price). ‘ 

Blackpool.—Houses for T.C. at Mereside 
estaie. 43 and four flats: *Messrs. Simmons 
Bros.; 18 and four flate: *John Halstead, Ltd., 


19-21, Highfield-rd., South Shore. ; 
Bootie.—Eight houses for B.C.: *Sunnyside 
Estates, Ltd., Buttermere-av., Bidston Wirral, 
£10,488. 

Camberwell.—Erection of five blocks. of 


ma:sonettes and flats, comprising 50 dwellings, 
on permanent housing site No. 31, Melford-rd.: 

Direct Labour, £%,680 (in lieu of tender 
previously accepted). 

Chester. —Houses for R.D.C. 10 at Dunham 
Hill: *Waverton Building Co., Ltd., £12,267; 
six at Mantingten nee Halliwell & Son 
(Chester), Ltd., £7,697. 

Daventry. ~Houses for R.D.C. Six at Kilsby: 
*Haynes (Daventry), Ltd.. £7.960; 19 at Staver- 
ton: *Adkins & Cooper, £12,937. 

East Grinstead.—Six pairs of houses at 
Ashurstwood estate, for U.D.C.: *S. D. - 
man, Ltd., Warlingham, Surrey, £16,256. 

East Grinstead.—Two pairs of houses at 


Ashurstwood estate, for U.D.C. B. G. Cornelius, 
F.R.LC.S., M.I.Mun.E., 8.: *S. D. Chapman, 
Ltd., 208, Farleigh-rd., Warlingham, Surrey, 
£5,313. ; 

East Riding.—Adaptation of ‘ Armet” 
factory at Mitford-st., Filey, as fire station, 
for CC. : *L. H. Thompson, Scalby; two houses 
at Nurton-rd.. Filey. for C,C.: *H. Midgley & 
Son, Cayton Bay, £3.973. 


Edinburgh. —New offices, ete., at Commercial- 
st., Leith, for the Orkney & Shetland Steam 
Navigation Co., Ltd. J. & F. Johnstone, 47, 
Charlotte-st., Leith, Edinburgh. 
*R. Smith & Co. (Builders), Ltd., 
Works, Leith, Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh.—New warehouse at Clifton-terr. 
site. Blyth & Blyth, architects and engineers, 
13% George-st., West End, Edinburgh. Steel 
dstructural works: + -Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd., 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. Joinery, carpentry 
and allied works, etc.: Andrew & Partners, Ltd.. 


architects: 
Coburg-st. 


Edinburgh. Cement, plaster. lathing and 
allied works, etc.: Stuart’s Granolithic Co.. 


Ltd., Edinburgh. 

Felling-on-Tyne.—70 houses fear Wardley 
Hall, for U.D.C. D..W. Green, =p y A.: 
“Direct Labour. £82,763 (approved by M.H. 
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F —Six 6% at Old Cattle Market. 
Cheriton, for T.C. _E. Afiman, A.M.Inst.C.E. 
A.M.I.Meci.E., B.E. Guantities by Drower & 
Son: *D. Baker & Co., Ltd., 10, Plain-rd., 
Folkestone, £6,150. 

Gainsborough.—34 
for R.D.C. ‘Architect, Hugh Marsh, 22a, 
Silver-st., Gainsborough. Four houses, Kexby, 
and six, Blyton: *W. P. Lansdall & Son, Knaith 


houses at various sites, 


Park, Gainsborough, £5,800 and £8.450; six at 
Northorpe: *Clayton & Thornhill, Mayflower 
Works, Drill Hall-la., Gainsborough, £8,706; six 


at Hemswell and 12 at Sturton-by-Stour: *H. 
Dorrington & Sons, Spital-ter., Gainsborough. 
£8.551 and £16,693. 

Harwich.—One pair of houses and one block 
of two flats at Rosebank, Dovercourt, for T.C 
Allan W. Vincent. Reg. Arch., A.M.I.Mun.E.., 
Boro’ A. Quantities by Parmenter, Caston & 
Porritt, 10a, Queen-st.. Ipswich: TEd. Saunders 
& Son, Hill Crest Works, Main-rd.. Dovercourt, 
£3,830. 

Helston.—(i) Six houses and four flats on 
Beacon Park estate, and (ii) four houses on 


Boslam estate,  Letagad for Geoffrey 
Bazelev & Barbary. AA.R.I.B.A.. Penzance. 
Quantities by J. H. Snellgrove, Helston: — 

(i) C. B. Greaves. Penzance ... ... £10,834 
N. J. Grove, Truro. ‘is ..- 10,800 
John Triddy & Son, Lizard ... 10,634 
Cc. R. Hyde, Helston ' 10,603 
James Howorth & Partners, Mylor .. 10,225 
E. Jewells, Redruth... «» 10,120 
*Gendall & Salmon, Constantine 9,805 

(ii) C. B. Greaves. Penzance 5,471 
Thomas Bros.: Porthlteven 4,985 
*C. R. Hyde, Helston : 4,745 
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Huddersfield.—200 Easiform houses at Fern- 
side-av. and Oaks-la. estate: *J. Laing & Son, 
Ltd., Carlisle. 

Hull.—Block of shops and offices at Lot 41A, 
Ferensway, for T.C. City A., Guildhall: *Robin- 
son & Sawdon, Ltd., 95-97, Alexandra- rd., Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull. 

ilkeston.—Houses for B.C. at Kirk Hallam es- 
tate: *Sherwin Building & Contracting ~~ 
Ltd., Hickings-la., Stapleford, £35,000 (30): 
Mason (Contractors), Ltd., Sutton- rd., lave. 
field, £30,851 (26). 

Lanarkshire.—New Catholic School 


of St. 
Patrick’s, Shotts. William Watt, architect, 
Albert-rd., Motherwell-Wishaw. Excavation, 
brick and buildmg, ete., works: Pope & Co., 


Ltd., Cleland, £6,598. Steel and asbestos roof- 
ing, ete.,. works: Conversion, Ltd., St. Rollox, 
Glasgow, £1,064. Carpentry and joinery and 
allied works, etc.: The Red Cedar Supply Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, £1,881. Plumber and sanitary 
engineering, etc., works: MacCulloch & Griffen 
& Co., Ltd., Glasgow, £1,939. Plaster, lathing 
and cement and allied works: James Hamilton 


and Co., Motherwell-Wishaw, £1,973. Heating 
engineering and installation works, ete.: 
Lanarkshire County Works Department, 


Motherwell-Wishaw, £1,199. 

L.c.¢.—Contracts exceeding £2,500 in value 
placed by L.C.C. during period ending 
February 21: Erection of block 4 flats and 
other works at Camberwell-rd. site, Camberwell: 
4. T. Rowley (London), Ltd., Cambridge Works, 
Lordship-la., N.17. Incorporation of sites of 
Nos. 114-128 (even), Lancaster-rd., Kensington, 
into site of Portobello-rd. School: Roff & Son, 
Ltd. Alterations and improvements at Battersea 
© Clark, Ut School (Raywood-st. annexe): Hunter 
& ark 

L.C.c. Sa of main building work for 
first two schools at Denmark-hill and Kings- 
wood-dr., Camberwell :— 

F. Troy & Co., Ltd., Southwark .. £205,376 


Gee, Walker & Stater, Ltd., West- 

eg 2 aa ... 194,396 

R. Hipperson & Sons, Ltd., E.C.2... 194,279 
| atlas & Co.. Lid., Westminster 192.526 
Rowley Bros., Ltd., Tottenham . 191,962 
Geo. Parker & Sons, Ltd., Camberwell 191,863 
C. P. Roberts & Co., Ltd., Holborn ... 191,825 
A. T. Rowley (London), Ltd., 7 

ham . .. 191,571 
Tersons, Litd., “Finsbury eo 191,562 
Thomas & Edge, Ltd., Woolwich 190,814 


J. Garrett & Son, Ltd., Wandsworth ... 190,412 
*Kent . Sussex (Contractors), Ltd., 
Sidcu 188,786 
Architect? 8 comparable estimate is £199,708. 


Erection of gymnasium and changing rooms, 
etc., at Brixton day college :— 
Truett & Steel, Ltd., Thornton Heath ... £7,230 
H. T. Oliver & Sons, Ltd., Lambeth ... 7,123 
Stone & Co. (London), Ltd., Croydon ... 7,100 
The Bunting Construction Co., Ltd. 
Lambeth 6,899 


Frank Bilton (London), ‘Ltd. Lambeth... 6,788 
Rice & Son, Ltd., Lambeth ti .764 
L. & W. Whitehead, Lambeth ... 6,581 
Whyatt (Builders), Ltd., Wandsworth ... 6,477 
Snelling & Rayment, Wandsworth 6,445 
Bernard Sunley & Sons, Ltd., West- 

minster x -. 6,348 
Bridge, Walker, Ltd., Lambeth ... -- 6,528 
Drury & Co., Ltd., Camberwell . . 6,284 
Walker (Tooting), ‘Litd., Epsom ... . 5,999 
Howe & White, Ltd., "Wallington 5,785 
Field-Davis, Ltd., Barking 600 


A oot Be 
‘Clarke, Barton & Co., Ltd.. Belmont ... 5,518 
Architect’s comparable estimate ig £5,704. 


Adaptation of Barrington-rd. orphanage, for 
use by Brixton school of building :— 
Rogerson & Co. apaniiittae Ltd., 

Holborn 
H. T. Oliver & “Sons, "Tide, “Lambeth ... 25,043 
Yeomans & Partners, Ltd., St. Maryle- 


bone 24.636 
ie t H. F. Higgs, Ltd., Camberwell 24.442 
' braith Bros.. Ltd., Holborn ... ... 23,850 
The Bunting Construction Co., Lid., 
Lambeth : ... 23,484 
James Carmichael (Contractors), Ltd., 
Wandsworth .. 23,436 
Truett & Steel, Ltd., Thornton Heath . 22,641 
Clarke, Barton & Co., Ltd., Belmont, 
Sutton 22,278 
jerbert Richardson & Sons, Ltd., Erith 21.261 
H nry Kent (Builders), Ltd., Lewisham 20.845 


(rchitect’s comparable estimate is £21,267. 


War damage repairs at Broadwater school, 
W ndsworth :— 


ender, McMillan, oad Worcester 
Park je ; = 
Walker (Tooting), Ltd. Eps ‘ 8,660 
M. Howard (Mitcham), Lid, Mitcham 8,460 
4. Garrett & Son, Ltd., Wandsworth 8,330 
James Carmichael (Contractors), igri 
Wandsworth _... oat ... 8,100 
Field-Davis, Ltd. Barking . - 17,930 
B. R. Palmer & Co., Merton... 7,905 
Whyatt (Builders), Lid., Wandsworth ... 7.867 
’ Ringham & Co., Ltd.. Wimbledon ... 7,476 
Clarke, Barton & Co., Lid., Belmont ... 7,419 
Chas. Sayers & Son (Mitcham), en 
; Mitcham ... ‘ 6,848 
‘Siggs & Chapman, Ltd., Purley 6,658 
{rchitect’s comparable estimate ‘is £6,495. 
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War damage repairs and improvements at 
ee school, Camberwell :— 


Higgs, Ltd., Lambeth _ ... £54,732 

AB bang Tierney & Co., Ltd., Poplar ... 53,176 
= Jarvis & Sons, Ltd. Westminsier ... 53,030 
Troy & Co., Lid., Southwark ... 52,832 
in Kent (Builders), Ltd., Lewisham 52.777 
Geo. Parker & Sons, Lid., Camberwell... 52.195 
Galbraith Bros., Ltd., Holborn ... 62,177 
H. T. Oliver & Sons, Ltd., Lambeth |... 51,220 
Gough, Cooper & Co., Ltd., Dartford ... 51,215 
a Garrett & Son, Ltd., Wandsworth ... 50.239 
Richardson & Sons, Lid., Erith ... 49,275 
“Whyntt (Builders), Ltd.. Wandsworth... 48.547 


Comparable estimate of architect in Brivate 
practice responsible for the work is £50,000. 


War damage repairs and ‘sateinientinh at 
Iiderton-rd. school, Camberwell :— 
Bernard Sunley & Sons, Ltd., West- 


minster . £37,210 


H. T. Oliver & Sons, | Lid., Lambeth ... 36.450 
Henry Kent (Builders), Ltd., Lewisham 35,503 
William Mills & Sons, Ltd. Greenwich... 35,469 


Mansfield & Neil, Ltd., E.C - 35,341 


ey (Builders), Lid., Wandsworth we SO,2T7 

J. Dunning & Sons, Woolwich 34,372 
See & Sons, Ltd., Camberwell ... 34,275 
Geo. Parker & Sons, Ltd.. Camberwell... 34,100 
Galbraith Bros., Ltd., Holborn ... 33,695 
W. Turner (Builders), "Ltd., Westminster 33.483 


*Drury & Co. , Camberwell ... 33,119 
Comparable cael te of architect in ‘private 
practice responsible for the work is £30,500. 


Construction ef foundations of first section of 
Kidbrooke county primary school, Greenwich :— 





Galbraith Bros., Ltd., Holborn ... 7,285 
Lavender, McMillan, Ltd., Worcester 
ark 7,234 
ar & Co., Ltd., Southwark | 6,999 
Patman & Fother ingham, Ltd.. Islington 6,939 
. J. Gleeson, Ltd., N. Cheam ... 6,772 
ns ?,. Rowley (London), Ltd., Tottenham 69626 
Tie Demolition and Construction Co., 
Pe Westminster ... 6,595 
Garrett & Son, Ltd., Wandsworth . 6,447 
+ Doge & Son. Ltd., E.C 5,974 
Higgs, Ltd., ley 5,940 
“Thomae & Edge, Ltd., Woolwich ... 5,742 


Architect’s comparable estimate is £5, 952. 

Conversion into five classrooms of roof play- 
ground — incidental works at Kingsway day 
college, rm :— 


John Lewis Building Ltd., Perivale ... £6,839 
J. J. Dean, Ltd., Leyton . 6,714 
Bernard Sunley & Sons, Ltd... West: 
minster ... 6,500 
a & Neil, Ltd. E.C3 6,255 
W. Rowney & Co., Ltd., Soufhwark 6.245 
Rogerson & Co. (Builders), lid., Holborn 6,230 
L. wards, Ltd., 6,211 
noel ol & Partners, ite 3 Maryle- 
bone 6,040 
R, Jd. Truscott, Lid., Leyton 5,987 
H. Fairweather & Co., Ltd., Muswell Hill 5,977 
W. S. Barton & Co., Ltd., Holborn 5,708 
*James Shackell & Co., Ltd.. Hampstead 5.584 


Architect’s comparable estimate is £5,568. 
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Construction of foundations on site of Old 
Palace school, Poplar, of a county primary 
school to take’ vee of Botolph-rd. ene 


Prestige & Co., Westminster . £19,027 
Riahard Costain, Tia Westminster 18,263 
William Shurmur ‘'& Sons, Lid., 

Hackney et ... 14,578 
W. J. Cearns, Ltd., East Ham. |. 13/514 
Trollope ot Colls, Ltd., Holborn |. .. 13,1277 
Charles S. Foster & Sons, Loughton ... 12,985 
ae & : Thorne, Ltd., Lewisham ... 12,540 

R. Hipperson & Son, Ltd., E.C.2 ... 12,086 
pA _R a aneriashean Lid., "Islington 11,972 
J. Jarvis & Sons, Ltd., Westiminster ..- 11,616 
C. P. Roberts '& Co. Ltd., High 

Holborn he aa pee .-. 11,300 
*W. J. Simms, “Sons & Cooke, Ltd. 


Westminster ... 10,715 
Comparable estimate of architect in ’ priy rate 
practice responsible for the work is £10,542) 


Erection of Whitefoot-la. school, Lewisham, 
incorporating part of the school which |was 
built before the war: 

Gee, Walker & Slater, Ltd., West- 

minster , 
Gough, Cooper & Co., “Ltd. Dartford | 168,062 
Fred & T. Thorne, Ltd., Lewisham |. 167,808 
John Laing & Son, Ltd., ny «. 165,669 
Higgs & Hil), Lid., Lambeth 165,444 

H. Smith (Croydon), Ltd., Croydon 164,776 

re T. Rowley (London), Ltd., a 

ham 162,291 
Halse & Sons, ‘Ltd., ‘Woolwich ; 157,535 
Galbraith Bros., Ltd., Holborn . 52,500 
W. H. Gaze & Sons, Lid.. Westminster 146,683 
Thomas & Edge, Ltd., Woolwich 5,800 


*Walker (Tooting), Ltd.,-Epsom .. -.. 138,700 
Comparable estimate of architect in private 
practice responsible for the work is £161,800. 


Construction of five blocks of flats at Balham 
Hill site, Wandsworth :— 


Hall, Beddall & Co., Ltd., Lambeth... £190,904 
Charles §8. Foster & Sons, Ltd., 
Loughton ma oes 190,640 
A. E. Symes, Ltd., ‘Stratford |. 190,104 
F. 2-H. F. Higgs. Ltd., Lambeth | 188,709 
Holloway Brothers (London), Ltd.. 
Westminster .. «. 136,497 
C. Miskin & Sons, Ltd., St. Albans ... 179,770 
J. Jarvis & Sons, Ltd. Westminster ... 175,924 
Gee, Walker & Slater, vanadl West- 
minster me aia . 173,849 
Tersons, Ltd., Finsbury ‘ . 172,340 
Stewart & Partners, Ltd., Bt. Maryle- 


bone... .-- 171,000 


Thomas & Edge, Ltd.. Woolwich . 169,917 
Wilson Lovatt & Sons, — West: 
minster 169,417 


*Halse & Sons, ‘Litd., “Woolwich | 167,986 
Comparable estimate of appointed architects, 
Messrs. Caroe & Partners, is £171,328. 
§London (Air Ministry).—Contracts to value 
of £500 or over for week ended February 18:— 
General maintenance work: R. Corben & Sons. 
Ltd., Southampton; Walter Lawrence & Son, 
Ltd., Swaffham, Norfolk. Building work: 
Woodcock, Marshall & Co., Ltd., London, W.11; 
Jesse Mead, Ltd., Chesham, Bucks: F. R. 
Hipperson & Son, Ltd., London, E.C.2: Beric, 
Ltd., Christchurch, Hants ; W. & J. R. Watson. 
Ltd., Edinburgh 3; F. Shepherd & Sons, Ltd.. 
York. Conversion ‘of huts: Lewis & Watters. 
Leamington Spa, Warwick. Civil engineering 
work: G. & J. Seddon, Ltd., Little Hulton, near 
Bolton, Lancs. 
GLondon (M.0.W.).—Coniracts placed by 
M.O.W. for week ended February 11 :— 
London: British Museum, W.C.1, sherations 
to new cafeteria, Crispin & Boarst, Ltd., Morn- 
ington-gr., Bow, E.; Admiralty, Queen * Anne's 
Mansions, "Additional decorations, ykes & Son, 
5, Eesex-st., Strand, W.C.2. Cheshire: Tele- 
pore Exchange, Wythenshawe, Extensions, 
. Coleman, Ltd... Waverley-rd., Sale. 
Berbyshire 1.R.0., Abbotts Hill-chbre., Gower- 
st., Derby, ‘Adaptations and redecorations, Ford 
& Weston, Ltd., aston-rd., y. 
Gloucestershire: Bream Council School, Bream, 
Erection of temporary school building. ; 
Kear & Sons, Ltd., Broadwell, nr. Coleford ; Cen- 
tral Telephone Exchange, Bristol, Additions. 
Bray & Senn, Ltd., n-la., Bedminster, 
Bristol. Telephone Exchange, — 
heath, pm. te Hill & Gurr, 15, West 
Bromley. Lanarkshire: St. Conval‘s Sahool. 
Shawhill, Glasgow, Erection Py kitchen and 
dining-room, Cowiesons, Ltd., 3, Charles-st., St. 
Rollox, Glasgow. Middlesez : US.A.F., Victoria 
rd., South Ruislip, Construction of cat-park 
Y. J. Lovell & Son, Ltd., Marsham-la., Gerrards 


Cross; G.T.C., Walmgate-rd., Perivale, Altera- 
tions, E. J. Lacey 34a, High-rd., 
N.W.10: Road Research Laboratory, Harmonds- 


worth, Erection of hutted accommodation, Hay- 
mills (Contractors), Hangar Green, 
Western-av., W.5. 
mates Board, Temple-gr., Eastbourne, 
tions and interior decorations, J. G. Robinson & 
Sone, Ltd., 6, Cornfield-ter., Eastbourne. 
London ‘(War Dept.).—Works contracts 
tag by War Dept. for week ended February 


~ Cumbertand Painting work, T. Metcalfe & 
Ltd., (Darlington. Yorkshire: Building 
oak, S. Owst & Sons, Ltd., Hull. Oxon: Hut- 
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ting work, W. Norman & Son, IAd., Bexley- 
heath. Dorset: Road work, W. E. Chivers & 
Sons, Ltd., Devizes. 
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Norfolk.—Two additiona] classrooms, library. 
laboratory, art room, showers, baths and 
changing room and new playing pitcaes at 
Fakenham Grammar _— sf E.C W. 
Oak (A.), Ed. Architect: . Goodey, Ltd.. 
Cation Giove-rd., Norwich, Fi9.308 

Norfolk.—Prefabricated ‘workshops at me fe 
Lynn Technical Institute. G. W. Oak (A.), 
Architect: *Boltons, Ltd., King’s Lynn, a) 

Nottinghamshire.—Extensions to Hopweil 
Hal] Special School, for C.C.: *J. W. Siamp & 
Co., Bobbers Mill. Nottingham, £44,493. 

Ormskirk.—54 houses at Richmond-av. site, 
for U.D.C.: *J. & R. Woods (Builders), Ltd., 
Burscough, £64,484 (in lieu of previous tender). 

erenigg 9 5 Thy houses at  Welmore-rd., 

Giinton, for R.D.C. 8. Dodson & Son, Museum. 

bidgs., Prestgate: *B. Stokeley, 2, Henry-st., 

Peierborough, £56,157. 

Rowley Regis.—86 houses, Brickhouse Farm 
estate, for T.C. :— 

Staffs & Warwick Builders, Ltd.,. 75, 
ans ig palma Handsworti, Birming- 
1am 

W. J. Sims, Son ‘& Cooke, ‘Litd., “Haydn- 
rd., Sherwood, Nottingham _... 

J. Ashmore, Bromford-la., West Brom. 
J. Harper & Sons (Blackheath), Ltd., 

Beeches-rd., Blackheath... " 
*The Titford Property Co., Ltd., Wotver- 

ir- 


34,232 


26,850 
125,078 


124,876 


hampton New-rd., Langley, nt 
mingjiam 
(Subject to M.H. ‘appr roval.). 
Salford.—Erection of St. Joseph’s R.C. School: 
*Jones & Rawlinson, Ltd., Salford. 
Southend-on-Sea.—53 houses at sites No. 5 and 
6. R. G. Baxter, B.E. & S.: *C. S. Wiggins & 
Sons, Hart-rd., Thundersley, Essex, £68,820. 
Staffs.—Alterations to kitchen at Nelson Hall 
Training College, Swynnerton: *Carney Bros., 
Brewery-st., Rugeley, £3,700; County primary 
school at Walton estate, Stone: *B. D. Tate & 


118,680 
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35, Avenue Chambers. Southampton Row. 
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Co. (Builders), Ltd., Raglan-st., Wolverhamp- 
ton, £53,669; Completion of Biddulph Knypers- 
ley Girls’ County Secondary Modern School 
*G. H. Key & Co., Ltd., 7, Crossway-rd., Sneyd 
Green, Burslem, Staffs, £26,967. 

States of Guernsey.—Six couses at Sandy 
Hook, St. Sampsons. G. Heggs, States E., 
States Office: *Cranwell Construction Co 
(Jersey), i. Thornycroft House, Smith-sq., 
London, 8.W. 

Swansea.—C lastle- st. reconstruction; Contract 
No. 3: (No. 29), for C.B. Architects, Smith & 
Wilson (F. & A.), 103, Bute-st., er Quan 
tity Surveyor, B. 'W. Ellis, F.B.LCS., De la 
Beche-st., Swansea: tE. Turner & ca Ltd., 
Walter-rd., Swansea. 

Wakefield.—Four houses at Walton and two at 
Woolley, for R.D.C.: *D,. F. Mann & Sons, 

33. Dolphin- la., Thorpe, £5,031 and £2,535, 
.—48 houses at Maybury estate, for 
- P. James, A.M.Inst.C.E., E. & 8. 
Council Offices: *H. Beasley & Sons, 47 
Gresham-rd., Staines, £63,318. 

Wolverhampton.—94 a at Warstones-<dr., 
for T.C. W. Mervyn Law, M.B.E., M.Inst.C.E.., 
M.I.Mun.E. Quantities by Henry Vale & Sons 
tDirect Building _— County Borough oi 
Wolverhampton, £119,766. 
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Victoria Works, 
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